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No. VI. 


Vix. Wright comments thus on 
lohan &. 16, Making himself equal wiih 
God. “Ya the Improved Version 
this text is Justly rendered, * making 
himself ike God ;’ that is, assuming 
a resembiance to God, and the exer- 
cise of God-like powers.”—Tiis is 
one oul Ol many Instances to prove 
that the Improved Version is not 
what lisname Imports: for the word, 
icog signifies egual, not ke ; whence, 
in the place where it is. sald, that 
they which shall be counted worthy 
to attain the future world shall be 
isaytyea%, tha: word ougilit to be trans- 
lated, egual to the angels. The Jews 
therefore considered that Jesus, by 
representing God as his own proper 
father, mode himself * equal with 
God.” This, however, was ouly a 
cons'ruction put upon bis words by 
the Jews 5; and the author is of opli- 


ion, that * Whatever the malice of 


the Jews might lead them to charge 
him with, he repeiied the charge, by 
declaring, ¢ The Son can do nothing 
of himself.’ This could not be the 


lanuaye of one who thought himself 


equal with God; for, had he been 


equal with God, he could of himself 


have done all things.” Mr. Wright’s 
opponents, however, are by ho means 
of this opinion; for, as we believe 
the Son to be not only equal with the 
Father, but one with him, the dec- 
‘aration of our Saviour harmonizes 
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with this opinion, by shewing that 
they act not independently, but in 
concert. 

The remarkable declaration of our 
Lord in Jobn vili, 56—58, is too 
pointed and emphatic to be easily 
explained away. The use of the 
present tense in referring to a period 
earlier than Abraham’s birth, and 
that too jin speaking to a people al- 
ready offended by his exalted de- 
scriptions of himself, is peculiarly 
calculated to Claim attenuon. It is 
an idiom of Detty, with whom past, 
present, and future are all as one ; 
and, when connected with the de- 
scription given of himself by the 
Almighty in Exodus, «ppears dect- 
sive of our Lord’s claims. Let us 
therefore turn to the arguments by 
which our author seeks to get rid of 
this conclusion. 

* In other places where the same 
Greek words occur, the translators 
have added the pronoun Ae to Lam. 
If they had done so here, the expres- 
sion J am he could not have been 
understood to mean more than that 
Jesus was what he professed himself 
to be, the Messiah.”’—The proper 
English of eye ese, in ordinary cases, 
is, * It is 15°’ and it may be so trans- 
lated in almost all the passages where 
our present reading is * I am he.” 
The introduction of that pronoun, 
however, always implies that there is 
an antecedent to which it may aptly 
refer ; which in this instance is not 
the case: here, the only translation 
that can pretend to be Iiteral 1s, 
“Tam.” The next question there- 
fore is, Whether in the words, so 
taken, there can be supposed to be 
any reference to the Janguage of 
Jehovahin Exodus. Itis yerv tree, 
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as Mr. Wright remarks, that the 
Hebrew words, literally rendered, 
mean, I will be that I will be :” 
Dut itis also true that the Hebrew 
verb has no present tense ; and that 
the Septuagint version of the pas- 
sage, 1n Which most quotations from 
the Old Vestament are given in the 
New, 18 “Eva emsoav. Phe suppos- 
ed reference, therefore, is not dis- 
proved by the argument drawn from 
the tense of the original. The same 
use of the present tense occurs also 
in Col.i. 17: Adres eo]s wpo wrav)wv. 

l.et us next hear, then, the author’s 
own exposition of the text. ‘* The 
connexion in which our Lord’s words 
stand will fully explhiun them. He 
suid (ver. 56), * Your father Abra- 
ham rejoiced to sce my day, and he 
saw lt and was vlad. How did Abra- 
ham see his day, which must mean 
the time when he actually appeared ? 
iie could only see it is as It was be- 
fore him, placed in his view in the 
Divine promisc.’—I should rather 
say, that when Abraham saw a ram 
substituted for his son, as a sacrifice 
to God, on the very mountain on 
which our Lord was afterwards cru- 
cified, he saw In emblem the day of 
our Lord’s atonement. 

So far, then, I confess, there is no 
assertion of the pre-existent state of 
our Saviour. * But,’ adds Mr. 
Wright, “the Jews, misconstruing 
the words of Jesus, said, * Thou art 
not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 
secn Abraham £? He had not said 
he had seen him. Jesus replied, 
- Verily, verily, I say unto you, be- 
fore Abraham was, Jam:’ that is, I, 
as the Christ, what I am, was placed 
in Abraham’s view; I was betore 
him in the Divine promise ; and he 
rejoiced tn the prospect of my com- 
ings though you, who glory in calling 
him your father, hate and persecute 
me. This view of the passage agrees 
with the context, and all the circum- 
stances.’ "=—=Js it not plain, that this 
exposition leaves the remarkable 
words “Iam” totally unaccounted 
for? Is it credible, that by the em- 


phatic words §¢ lam,” our blessed 
Lord meant not ** IT am,’ but «] 
Was promised ?” Surely these are 
freedoms with the words of our Pra. 
cious Master, which his disciples 
cannot be warranted in taking. They 
might thus easily dilute the magnifi. 
cent descriptions, not only of his pre. 
existent glory, but of his future 
kingdom, to the narrow conceptions 
of earthly prejudice. But if we al. 
low to the ussertion its full force, and 
understand it to mean, ** | am He 
that liveth for ever and ever, the 
Self-existent,” we have a Clear, in. 
disputable sense for every word in 
the dialogue, and the whole coniext 
hanes naturally together :— Hast 
thou seen Abraham ?’’ “© } smeter. 
nal, and have therefore seen all 
things.’”? No wonder, then, that the 
effect of such a declaration was what 
it appears to have actually been on 
the bigoted and prejudiced Jews; 
(ver. 59) * Then took they upstones 
to cast at him.” 

The following remarks occur on 
John xiv. 11, Believe me that samin 
the father, and the Father in me. 
“That this affords no proof of the 
equality of the Son with the Father, 
is evident (remarks Mr. Wright) 
from chap. xvil. 21, 22; also from 
the 20th verse of this chapter : ¢ At 
that day ye shall know that I am in 
my Father, and ye in me, and I in 
you.’ If Christ’s being in the Fa- 
ther and the Father in him, proved 
him to be equal with the Father, the 
disciples being in Christ and he in 
them, would prove their equality 
with him. It was on sccount of the 
Father’s being with him, and in him, 
that Jesus said, * He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father,’ The 
Father was revealed in his teaching, 
his power was seen in the miracles 
of Jesus, and his image exhibited 11 
his temper and conduct.” The au- 
thor cannot but allow that this pas 
sage, in its literal interpretation, [a 
vours our doctrine more than it does 
his. Hc has indeed brought forwaré 
another passage as parallel, and pres 
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ses us With a Gifficulty arising out of 


the parallelism ; but we are able to 
account for every sentence in that 

issaye, and to justly our account 
of it by a reference to otber parts of 
Scripture. Thus, Christ 1s in the 
Father, because he and the Father 
are one (John x. 30); the disciples 
are in him, because they are engralft- 
ed on him and grow from him, as 
brunches from a vine (John xv, 5) ; 
and he isin them by the Spirit, which 
he has given them (1 Jonn ill. 24.) 
All the steps of this solution are fur- 
nished by Scripture ; and they are not 
interchangeable. We cannotsaythat 
Christ is in the Father as a branch 
in the vine ; or by the Spirit, which 
he has given him : nor can we say, 
that the disciples are in him, because 
he and the disciples are one ; or by 
the Spirit, which they have given 
him: nor, lastly, can we say, that he 
is in the disciples, because he and the 
disciples are one ; or because he is 
engrafted upon them, or grows from 
them, asa branch froma vine. So 
Gistinct are all these assertions, and 
so incapable of being confounded 
with that by which he affirms the 
unity of the Father and himself! 
Let Mr. Wright read John xvi. 9, 
10, and then say if these expressions 
are Capable of being paralleled, or 
differently applied. Could we answer 
any one Who said to us, * Shew us 
‘he Saviour ;” ** He who has seen 
ihe disciples, has seen the Saviour ; 
and how say you then, Shew us the 
Saviour? Do you not believe that 
the Saviour is in the disciples, and 
the disciples in the Saviour?” Or, 
if there is a sense in which the latter 
of these expressions mighi be safely 
used, is there any in which we could 
use the former ? 

Another text, on which the author 
dwells much, he has prefixed as a 
motto to his work. He has there ex- 
hibited it, however, not in the re- 
celved translation, but in what is cal- 
led an Improved Version, though for 
Vhat reason, or with what propriety, 
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the learned reader shall judge. It is 
John xvii. 3, “ This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent 5’? which will be per- 
ceived to be an exactly literal trans- 
lation of the Greek, iva yeswrxnwos ce, 
Tov Lovey GANTIVOY Gov. xg, OY AMET/ELALE, 
*Iycoov Xpicjov. Lhe Improved Ver- 
sion runs, ** That they may know 
thee to be the only true God, and Je- 
sus thy messenger to be the Christ.” 
What rizbt or pretension this version 
has to be regarded as more exact, 
or more faithful, when its chief differ- 
ence from the old one Is, that it twice 
introduces the phrase * to be,” with- 
out any authority ; that it separate: 

the name “ Jesus’ from “ Christ,’ 
which are united in the original ; 

and that it introduces the emphatic 
article ¢* she” before ‘Christ,’ where 
it does not occur in the original ; is 
a problem beyond my skill to deter. 
mine. 

When it is urged, that, ** however 
astonished at his doctrine and his 
miracles, no instance occurs of any 
of his followers, even when they felt 
the strongest impulse in his favour, 
imagining that he was any other than 
one of the human race,”’ we are Con. 
strained to refer to the exclamation 
of Thomas, in John xx. 28. It is 
represented, however, by our author, 
as a mere expression of surprise and 
emotion (p. 480), without any definite 
meaning :—a view, I must say, of 
the sacred text, which imputes to St. 
Thomas a habit of taking the name 
of God in vain such as would be 
more likely to draw a censure upon 
him than a blessing. But Thomas 
probably recollected the saying, “ Ie 
that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father ;” and when he saw his Mas- 
ter manifestly risen beyond his hope, 
though conformably io our Lord’s 
own prediction, he confessed the 
Deity to which Jesus Christ had be- 
fore laid claim, and which was now 
authenticated by a present miracle 
His words, indeed, are not properh 
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capable of any other interpretation : 
for either they import that Christ 
was his Lord ad his God ; or they 
are perfectly unmeaning, and in tbat 
case would hardly have been pre- 
served to us in the records of eter. 
Nal truth. 

The text Rom. ix. 5,1s a very un- 
equivocal tesiimony to the essential 
Deity of Christ. as weil as to the 
union of the human nature with the 
Divine: forit stutes, that he wus de- 
sceided trom the Jews, as far as re- 
garded his human origin ; but is be- 
sides God over all ; and that not in 
any subordinate sense, or for atime, 
in the same manner as his assump- 
tion of humanity was only occasion- 
al and temporary, but * blessed for 
ever and ever: Amen.” We know 
that other versions, of which the au- 
thor better approves, translate this 
Jasi ciuuse, “ God be blessed for ev- 
er!” But there is no optative or 
imperative form in the oliginal ; nor 
can it be simply translated without 
addition or omission, but by giving 
it tne sense above assigned to it. 
Whenever the Apostles mean what 
M: Wri-b: under sts ‘ds here, they 
word It ctAeyzl/es o Geos, OF evaAoyslos 
yvolos o Oetos, as ty Luke j. 68 ; 2 Cor. 
ph. i.3 5 1 Pet.1.5. But 
design Is : Clleeian: 
is evident, bob from the different 
coilec. ion and order of the whole 
ser ence, and from the parallel ex- 
pression in 2 Cor. x1. 31, concerning 
‘O ©<0s 


Ix 7ou X pir, 00; 


1. . 
th... oe re them 


wis ») there is no dispute : : 
m4 7 ch, ‘9 TS xvplov Amar, 
Ol0c”, 0 wy evAoryn/|os 646 TOUS AID VAG, o/b ou 
wivoouns. Astor Mr. Weigit’s ob- 
serv. tion upon St. Paul’s design in 
this passage, “ He could not think 
that a human heing could be God by 
naiure,”’ (p, 451), it is a mere gloss 
upon His words, without authority or 
argument, assuming as granted the 
very point in debate. 

I must bestow one word on the 
author’s chief text for establishing 
the exclusive deity of the Father, 
before I quit this part of the subject. 
‘ Paul asserts, that though there be 
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that are called gods, whether in heay. 
en or in earth, to us there is but un, 
God, the Father. (1 Cor, viii, 5, 6.) 
This is quite explicit : the Apostle 
not only asserts the unity of God; he 
resiricts proper deity to the Fathe: 
only.” —In this text, it is to be ob. 
sersed that the Apostle is not cop. 
trasting the Father with the Sop. 
but the true God with idols. Le: 
the whole text be quoted. and it wil} 
speak for itself. In the first of these 
verses there is a_ parenthesis, jp 
which the words * gods”’ and * lords” 
must be regarded as synonimous; 
for otherwise the whole parenthesis 
does not apply to that which it is 
brought forward to illustrate ; name- 
Jy, that there are what are called 
gods and lords, but are not so. In 
the same sense, therefore, in which 
the words * gods’? and * lords” are 
understood in the first verse, must 
they also be understood in the se- 
cond ; and then, by putting the synon- 
imous and corresponding terms to 
gether, in the common way of inter- 
preting a well-known Hebrew idiom, 
the language of the Apostle will be 
as follows: ** Though there be ma- 
ny gods and lords (call them by 
whichever name you will), yet to us 
there is but one God and Lord, the 
Father and Jesus Christ.” The par: 
allelism will then afford a sufficient 
reason why the Apostle should pre- 
ceed no further in the mystery o 
the Holy Trinity, but content him- 
self with naming the Father and the 
Son, who are one with each other 
and with the Holy Ghost. This 
mode of construction is easy and nat: 
ural in this place; but it is absolute: 
ly necessary in others, as Lowth has 
clearly demonstrated. I will men- 
tion only two of his most striking 
instances. Cant. i. 5 * Tam black; 
but comely, O ye daughters of Je- 
rusalem, as the tents of Kedar, 4 
the curtains of Solomon”’—that is 
‘¢ Black as the tents of Kedar, beat 
tiful as the curtains of Solomon. 
Ps. cxill. 5,6: * Who is like unto ihe 
Lord our God? that hath his dwe! 
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ing so high, and yet humbleth him- 
se}{ to behold the things that are in 
heaven and earth’’—where the 
meaning is, “ who hath his dwelling 
so high in heaven, and yet humbleth 
pimself to behold the things that 
are in earth.”’=—_Another passage 
may be cited, as precisely similat 
to this of St. Paul Isaiah liv. 5: 
“Thy Maker Is thy husband; the 
Lord of hosts 1s bis name: and thy 
Redeemer, the Holy One of israel ; 
the God of the whole carth shall he 
be called:’’--where, indisputably, 
the same person is meant by the 
« Maker” and the ** Redeemer,’ 
though differently described: and 
the name of * God” is piven tothe 
frst, and that of ** Jehovah’ to the 
secougd ; exactly Opposite to the ar- 
rangement of St. Paul, who applies 
the name “God” to the Father, and 
that of * Lord,” which is well known 
to be the invariable reading in the 
New Testament for Jehovah in the 
Old. to Jesus Christ the Son. 

Heb. i. 8, Is ano-her strong text 
in proof of the proper deity of 
Christ. Mr. Wright, however, says 
of it: “ The following verse shews 
that the being here addressed hath 
a God, from whom he received his 
pre-eminence, who anointed him 
with the oil of gladness above his 
iellows; consequently, he cannot 
himself be the Supreme Being: if 
the name God be given to him, it 
can only be in a subordinate sense. 
This pre-eminence is said to be giv- 
en to Christ as the reward of his 
obedience, because he loved righte- 
ousness and hated iniquity: but 
had he been truly God he could 
have had no superior to obey, and 
he must always have possessed it, 
itrespective of obedience, of which 
hecould never have been the sub- 
jeci; for want of a superiorto give 
himcommand. The words are quo- 


ted from Psalm xlv. 6, and ere there 
Spoken of Solomon; consequently, 
if they prove Christ to be the true 
od, they prove Solomon to have 
een the true God, 


This passage 
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will bear a different rendering, and 
the context requires it. Wakefield, 
and the Editors of the Improved 
Version, render it,‘ God is thy throne 
for ever and ever.’ Sykes, * God is 
the support of thy throne.’ Unita- 
rians are not the only persons who 
have trausilated it in this way. Tin- 
dale renders it, * God, thy seat shall 
be for ever and ever.’ ’’—if this trans. 
lation of the passage be the correct 
one, still there remains the following 
text, in verses 10, 11, 12; ** Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth;’’ which suf- 
ficiently demonstrates our blessed 
Saviour to be the Lord-Creator, in 
opposition to all the refinements of 
our author on John i. 3. I will 
therefore here only give the reader 
my own view of the two scriptures 
quoted by St. Paul, and then leave 
him to take which interpretation he 
prefers. I am ofopinion, thatin the 
passage cited by Mr. Wright (and 
it does not appear certain, from the 
words of Tyndal, that he was not 
also of the same judgment), the 
Psalmist addresses our blessed Re- 
deemer by the name of God, while it 
is also remarkable that he calls all 
mankind his fellows, in allusion to 
that mysterious assumption of our 
nature by which he became the 
‘* first-born among many brethren :” 
and this accounts for the language, 
which would otherwise be contra- 
dictory, In which, after our Saviour 
has been personally addressed as 
God, the Father is yet described as 
his God, the God who anointed and 
consecrated him to his saving office ; 
in discharging which, the sceptre 
with which he rules us isa * scep- 
tre of righteousness,” or justifica- 
tion, The passage is taken from 
the 102d Psalm, which seems to 
have been written during the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, with the view of 
encouraging the Jews to trust in the 
Lord notwithstanding unfavourable 
appearances; and to convince them 
that the word of the Lord, which de- 
creed their restoration, Was sure, 
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though they might not live to see 
its accomplishment. The word of 
(Sod was not confined to their times, 
or totheir persons ; and, as it was In 
the wilderness, so might it be there, 
that, if he were displeased with one 
veneration, he might pass it over 
and perform his promise to another. 
The Psalmist, therefore, exhorts 
them to trust in the Lord and to rely 
upon his word for the performance, 
which would most surely find a way 
for its own accomplishment, either 
in their days or in their children’s. 
He appears to have felt his own end 
approaching and the promise of God 
unaccomplished, when he said, ** He 
hath brought down my strength in 
ymy pilgrimage, and shortened my 
days: but I said, O my God, take me 
not away in the midst of mine age.” 
‘©T Jong,’ he would say, “to see thy 
salvation. i! know, indeed, that it 
depends not upon me: itis to be 
chine own work; and though TI sleep 
in the dust, thou art ever living to 
perform it. As for thy years, they 
endure throughout all generations, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and 
the heavens are the work of thine 
hands. They shall perish ; but thou 
shalt endure. ‘They all shall wax 
old, as doth a garment; and as a 
vesture shalt thou change them, and 
they shall be changed; but thouart 
the same, and thy years shall not fail. 
Though thy present servants, there- 
fore, should perish, yet the children 
of thy servants shall continue, and 
their seed shal] stand fast in thy 
sight.” But there is a grandeur and 
prominence in the argument itself, 
as it is here introduced, that, inde- 
pendently of the conclusion estab- 
lished by it, gives it a powerful claim 
to our serious consideration. With 
what awful magnificence is the Al- 
mighty here represented as laying 
out heaven and earth like a garment, 
and changing them because they 
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grow old and faded, as a man changes 
his garments because they perish 
while he himself endures; and just 
as St. Puul represents him, when, jp 
applying this text to our Saviour, he 
adds to the metaphor the new image 
offolding up these fading werks and 
laying them by, as a man lays aside 
his disused appurel ! ** Unto the Son 
he saith, Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
hing hast laid the foundation of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the work 
of thy hands. They shall perish, 
but thou remainest; and they all 
shall wax old, as doth a garment; 
and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shali be changed; but 
thou artthe same, and thy years shal] 
not fail.”’ 


Lo be continued.) 
a 


‘ho the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I wea leave to solicit the insertion 
of the accompanying paper on pro- 
phecy in the Christian Observer. J 
have almost wholly abstained from 
introducing matter of a controversial 
nature, If in one or two instances | 
have noticed the opinions of other 
writers, it has been done rather with 
a view of anticipating, or obviating, 
apparent objections to my own ideas, 
ihan to excite discussion of the points 
of difference betwcen us. However, 
should my opinions be attacked, | 
pledge myself not to intrude on the 
columns of the Christian Observer 
with any reply, but leave them to 
stand or fall by their own weight. 

A recent work on the subject of 
Prophecy, by the Rev F. Thruston; 
entitled, ** Researches into the Apoc- 
alyptic Little Book,’’? &c. &e. having 
not jong since been put into my 
hands, I was much struck with the 
author’s singular opinion respecting 4 
passage in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypse, verse 15; wherelt 
mentioned that four angels were 
loosed, which were prepared for “a” 
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pour, and a day, and a month, and a 
yeal,for to sl.ythe third part of men: 
np] ATOLMATEVOL EIS THY WpeeY Kay 4 MEDLY 
A) NV Kj EVILUTOY, (Vk KIOXTENWOL To 
reitoy 7% aVEPa MAY. 

In his application of the above 
prophecys Mr. Thruston agrees with 
the generality of our most esteemed 
commentators, by referring it to the 
Turks subverting the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire ; but he differs materi- 
ally from them in respect to the idea 
which he entertains as tothe precise 
noin, of Commencement of the pe- 
riod therein specified. 

‘The year 1453, memorable for the 
capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the consequent extinc- 
tion of the Roman Empire, has been 
suppoged, nut unreasonably, by Mede 
and Fleming, as a fit era to deter- 
mine the final close of the Tuptira- 
teanhorsemen’s appointed season of 
active enterprise. Mr. Thruston, on 
the other hand, for precisely the 
samc reasons, conceives that the pe- 
riod dues NOL even commence until 
that very year. He observes, that 
the act of slaying a community or 
state can be considered only as an 
eventof one day—it cannot, consist- 
ently with symbolical propriety, be 
relerred to continuance of time ;-— 
the Slaying the (collective) * third 
part of men,’ must, therefore, be 
Necessarily understood as one ereat 
open action, as having been struck 
avcne blow: consequently, on the 
memorable 29th of May of the 1455d 
year of the Christian era, he supposes 
she “third parv’ was slain when the 
‘ast of the Caesars was killed, and 
vhen the capital of the East fell 
ino the hands of the Turks. From 
this time, in the emphatic language 
Mr, Gibbon, * ‘onstantinofile no 
wnger afifertains to the Roman his- 
‘oreun,” Thus, then, was the “third 
part” siain (or Eastern Empire put 
Utot existence), and itis to continue 

wm for a prophetic hour, and a 
month, &c.(the fated period fer which 
“© advels had already been previ- 
'’¥ prepared to slay ith—thet js. 
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agreeably to prophetic computation, 
for 391 years and fifteen days; the 
expiration of which will fall out in 
the month of June, A. D. 1844. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1844 Mr. 
‘uruston confidently expects a re- 
vival or restoration of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, which will be ac- 
complished, in all probability, he im- 
agines, by the assumption of the 
reins of government by a Christian 
power at Constantinople; in Conse- 
quence of which, Christianity shall 
once more become the established 
religion of the empire. 

Whether the above exposition of 
Mr. Thruston be weil founded or not, 
time only can resolve; but J think he 
deserves some credit for his ingenu- 
iiy, In conspicuously presenting to 
our View, and without any violence to 
probability,the precise point of chron- 
ology at which we may expect to Wil- 
ness that signal event, the downfall of 
the ‘Lurkish government. This event 
has been looked forward to by com- 
mentators with no small degree of 
anxiety, as one likely to throw much 
lizsht on the study of the Apocalypse, 
by teaching us definitely at what 
part of it we are arrived; it being 
now admitted, by the universal con- 
sent of interpreters, that the exhaus- 
tion of the Euphratean waters, pro- 
duced by the effusion of the sixth 
vial, symbolizes the gradual dismem- 
berment and subversion of the Otto- 
man empire. Andas it will readily 
be allowed, that, before a Christian 
power can be re-established at Con- 
stantinople, it will be necessary that 
the present Mohamedan government 
must first be ovyerthrown—(in fact, 
both the events are so Interwoven, 
that they musi necessarily be con- 
temporaneous, or nearly so), the final 
period of the sixth vial Is thus ac- 
curately ascertained, 

The only commentator, 50 far as 
i am acquainted with the subject, 
from whom Mr. Thruston derives 
uny support towards his novel in 
Reverend I 


reptlenyan’ 


terpretation, is the 
Whhitake In that 
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‘“*General and Connected View of 
the Prophecies,” &c. (p. 146), I find 
a note relating to the passage in 
question, as follows :—* Nor will I 
deny the probability of the rising gen- 
eration seeing it compicted in a yet 
further sense, that of this power’s 
(the Vurk’s) keeping possession of 
the capital of the e:stern empire for 
a time commensurote with that men- 
tioned in the prediction; in which 
case the Ottomans will not be driven 
from Constantinople till the month of 
June 1344.”’ 

It may not be amiss in this place 
to observe, that the expulsion of the 
Turks trom Europe at no great dis- 
tance of time, seetns to be an opinion 
very generally entertained by many 
intelligent persons. One author ex- 
presses his sentiments thus eleyant- 
ly :—* Before we leave Consiaptino- 
ple, we may be allowed to express a 
wish, and even a hope, that the /res- 
ent generation may behold the Cross 
restored to its ancient pre-eminence; 
the savage superstition of Mahomet 
banished from the verge of Chris- 
tendom ; and *Suncta Sofihia’ re- 
stored to the pure worship of — ¢ 
ETERNAL WISDOM, to whom it was 
originally dedicated.” (Eustace’s 
Tour in fiely,vol. il. p. 58, Svo. edit.) 

Norare the Turks themselves de- 
void of apprehension on this subject. 
it would seem, according to Mr. 
Eton, in his ** Survey of the Turkish 
Empire,” that their minds are im- 
pressed with a notion on this point 
similar to our own; nay, they even 
point out Russia as ihe nation which 
is destined to perform the task of 
driving them out of Europe. It is 
remarkable also, that the modern in- 
habitants of the classic region of 
Greece have of late been very much 
brought under notice, in consequence 
of repeated publications of travels 
made in that interesting country by 
several recent tourists; from whose 
reports we may gather, that the mod- 
eri) Greeks are evidently becoming 
more enlightened than heretofore; 
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and are represented as anxiously 
looking forward to the day of their 
emancipation from the crue] and Op. 
pressive yoke of their Mohamedan 
masters. Christians cannot bur wish 
them success in so jus: 
be anxious tO Hphuld ther aw their 
laudable endeavours to obtoin she ob 
ject of their desire. Le: us hope 
they are preperlug themselves to 
take an active part in their own de. 
liversance, for woich they appear 
to be desiined at no remote pe. 
riod. 

Mr. Faber, assuredly the most dis- 
Unguisted expositor of prupnecy of 
the present day, has stated his opin- 
ion that the first of the vials began to 
be poured out in August 1792; sat 
we are now diving under the influence 
Ol the fifth; and that the seventh, or 
vial of the vintage, will be poured 
out A. D. 1866. It cannot therefore 
be deemed an unreasonable conjec- 
ture, to suppose the effusion of the 
sixth vial as finishing its operationin 
1844. 

Having stated whatever appeared 
necessury to ilustrate the noted pe- 
riod of the four angels, or Euphra- 
tean horsemen, it remains for me 
now to submit to the consideration 
of your readers, from the writings 0! 
another inspired author, what I can- 
not help viewing asa remarkable con. 
firmation of the justness of Mr. 
Thruston’s ideas, as far as respects 
his exposition of the particular por 
tion of the Apocalypse applicable to 
the Turks. I bey, however, it may 
be clearly understood, that, in stating 
my OWN Opinions on prophecy, ofl 
making any observations connecte 
with it, I offer them with all the difli 
dence becoming the gravity of (We 
subject—my sole motive In makin; 
them public being the investigallel 
of truth, F 

The eighth chapter of the Boom 
of Daniel contains the visien © 
the “Ram and HE-GOAT.” Alter 
detailing the prophetic historic © 
the Medo-Persian and Grecian 
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PITeS, mention is made concerning a 
6 iittle horn,’ that was to arise at 


some indefinite time out of one of 


the four kingdoms into which Al- 
exander’s empire was to be divid- 
ed. This * litthe born” is now gene. 
rally allowed to be a symbol of Mo- 
hamedism, in Hke manner as the kin- 
dred * littl born” of the fourth, or 
oman, beast has been long since al 
owed to represent the papal aposta- 
cy. However, if any person doubt 
the proprie:y of the interpretation, | 
would refer him to Whitaker’s 
«Connected View,” (p. 91); and 
aanoegee? ytol’aber’s © Dissertation 
onthe 1260 Years,” (vol. 1. p. 314, 

sth edit}; where he will find ample 
prools of the fitness of the applic ae 
Hon. In the fourteenth verse, in- 
quiry is made as to the duration of 
the vision: to which the answer is, 
‘* Unto two thousand and three hun. 
dred days”—(or 2400, according to 
the Septuagint, which Mr. Faber has 
adduced strong reasons to suppose 
the genume reading): “ Zhen shell 
the sanctuary be cicansed.” The 
question is, From what efock ought 
these prophetic days or yesrs to ve 
computed? Vhe vision opens with 
the ucréons of the ram. Is itnot then 

probabie, that the date should be 

sought for among the earliest events 

which gave rzse to the Medo-Persian 
empire? Looking with tbis view 
into Rollin’s Ancient History, f learn 
that Cyrus was appointed in the year 
before Christ 559 commander of the 
united army of the Medes and Per- 
sians. © Both parties had been em- 
ployed three years together in forming 
their alliances and making prepara- 
ion for war. Cyrus, finding the troops 
lull of ardour and ready for action, 
proposed to Cyaxares to lead them 
against the Assyrians.” (Roilin’s 
Ancient History, vol. ii. p. 156, edit. 
‘$13 \—-The title to the section from 
which the above quotation is made 
iS as follows :—“ Expedition of C ve 
Christ. Obsery. No. 198 
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axares and Cyrus against the Baby. 


lonians. J/%rst Battle, A.M. 3444, 
anve Mto. 5560: Usher.’—lIf, there- 
ture, we Compute the 2400 years 


from A.C, 556 (the date of the fret 
battle gained by Cyrus), we shail be 
brought to the remarkeble year of 
our Lord 1844,to which Mr. Thrus- 
ton has already led us by bis €xpost- 
tion of the niath chapter of tne Apo. 
calypse: then may we expect the 
astern sanctuary to be cleansed trom 
the pollution of Mohamedism, and 
the re-establishment of the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity set up In its 
stead. The year betore Christ 556 
has been frequently inserted In chro- 
noloyical tables as that In which the 
FOUNDATION Of the Persian empire 
was laid by Cyrus. Under these 
circumstances, | do not see that any 
date could have been selected with 
greater propriety than the one just 
stated, In which Cyrus commenced 
successfully to attack the Assyrian 
empire, which eventually he entirely 
reduced under his own dominion. 
Jum aware Mr. laber has pitched 
upos the year before Christ 535, in 
which Cyrus became sole head of the 
united empire of the Medes and Per- 
sians: before which period, he ob- 
serves, the ram) could not be said to 
have had two horns: but the reasons 
he gives for this opinion do not at all 
satisfy my mind. Tamrather inclin- 
ed to think A.C. 559 the most prod- 
able date that can be assigned for the 
rise Of the two horns, it being in that 
year that Cyrus received his appoint- 
ment as chief commander of the Me- 
dian and Persian forces, and in which 
avery intimate union was tormed be- 
tween the two nations bishop New- 
ton (whose interpretation Mr, Faber 
once followed) bas shewn very clear- 
ly that the victories gained by Cyrus 
accurately apply to the /fushings o; 
the ram, with which the vision opens 
and I therefore agree with Mr. Frere 
in thinking, that these aloe can, with 
5 A 
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any degree of probability, be applied 
to Daniel’s prophecy : consequent- 
ly, any exposition which supposes 
them to relate to the victories obtain- 
ed, at a later period, under Darius 
Hystaspes, must, l imagine, be erro- 
neous; these latter being too insig- 
nificant, und in other respects totally 
inapplicable, as may be seen on a 
reference to Prideaux. 

Lhe singular contermination of the 
numbers of Daniel and St. John, J 
can scarcely Conceive to be wholly 
accidental ; and am, therefore, strong- 
ly disposed to consider it as a codla- 
teral confirmation of Mr. Thruston’s 
peculiar notion, relative to the sense 
In which we are to understand the 
phrase of “ slaying for an hour and 
aday,” &c. But, although such is my 
opinion, I do not see that it need ma- 
teriaily disturb Mr. Faber’s scheme, 
or that he would lose much by con- 
ceding the point in question. Mo- 
hamedism (as he imagines) might 


still continue to exist to the end of 


the 1260 years (namely, to 1866), 
notwithstanding the “Purks should 
be expelled Eurepe in 1844. There 
would sci remain the Perstan em- 
pire andthe Barbary Powers toeke 
out the aljotted period. The conver- 
sion of all these people to Christian- 
ity must xecessari/y cccupy some 
time—-probablv so long as to fill up 
the interval between 1844 and 1866. 
It should be remembered, the anvel 
does nef say that the little horn is to 
be utter/y destroyed at the cnd of the 
2409 days, but only that © then shal/ 
the sanctuary be cleansed.” There 
is no absolute necessity, therefore, 
for making Daniei’s number to ter- 
minate with the end of the 1260 
years. ft will, of course, be per- 
ceived that [dissent from Mr. Fa- 
ber’s notion concerning the “time of 
the end.” 

Although IT am afraid [ have al- 
ready exhausted the patience of your 
readers, { cannot refrain from men- 
tioning that Cyrus was the first, ac- 
tording to Xenophon, who introduc. 


ed cavalry into the Persian armies 
and made good use of that branch of 
the service in his attack on Babylon. 
Hence he might not improperly pe 
considered an Luf~Aratean horseman . 
and this circumstance I look upon i 
aconnecting link between the prophe. 
cies of Daniel and St. John. 

Mr. Kett, the author of a work op 
the Propheeies, seems to have heid 
an opinion somewhat similar to m 
own. I hope your readers will par. 
don me for presenting them with the 
following apposite quotation from 
his work to strengthen my own idea 

‘© Ft is remarkable that this vision 
(of the ram and he-goat) breaks off 
abruptly. The end of this horn is 
not seen—it is left in prosperity ;— 
a circumstance which accurately cor. 
responds with the description of the 
same power in the ninth chapter of 
the Revelations. We donotsee the 
end of Abaddon, or Apollyon, the 
king of the Saracen locusts, or of 
the Turkish horsemen, from the riv- 
er Euphrates, But it is to be re- 
membered, we are elsewhere told 
that the stath vial shall be poured 
out upon the river Euphrates, to pre- 
pare the way of the kings ; about 
which time, it is also said, the sanc- 
tuary Shali be wholly cleansed, and 
the bride made ready to receive her 
Lord.” (Keit, Hist. the Int. vol. i. p. 
353). 

I have now to apologise for having 
intruded myself at such length, (in 
deed, at much greater than | had in- 
tended, or was aware of); but, hav. 
ing occasionally observed the pages 
of the Christian Observer devoted to 
the elucidatian of frrofihecy, \ felt an 
anxious desire to submit to the can- 
did consideration of its intelligent 
correspondents some observations 
that occurred to me on that interest: 
ing subject, in order that they might 
acquire further confirmation, if truc ; 
or be rejected, if proved to be found: 
ed in erroneous conception of the 


rules of prophetic interpretation. 
C. E. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

AmoncsT no small number of di- 
vines it is Maintained, that, owing to 
the morally depraved state of the hu- 
man mind, no force of outward reli- 
sjous means, ordinary or miraculous, 
ever did of can produce that moral 
change of heart, which is necessary 
to, and connected with, salvation, un- 
less they be attended with the posi- 
tive and almighty energy of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Whatever temporary 
impressions May be made on the con- 
science or affections of men, either 
by alarming judgments or by affect- 
ing exhibitions of mercy ; yet, with- 
out the communication of a new vital 
principle, derived from the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, no saving benefit, 

it is,asserted, will, or could, anak 
from the greatest possible influence 
of such means. On this principle, 
it is, | imagine, also maintained, that 
there is an essential ditecass be- 
tween the highest degree of moral 
gsuasion and the lowest measure of 
sanctifying grace. Tor, though I 
think there is a considerable diver- 
sity amongst these divines with re- 
spect to the modus of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence on the heart—namely, whe- 
ther it operates in connection with, 
and by means of, the truth; or di- 
rectly on the mind itself, and _ previ- 
ously to any perception of the truth 
—yet it seems to be generally admit- 
ted, that no moral means whatever 
can suffice, in any circumstances, to 
recover a sinner from his natural 
state of alienation from God, or bring 
him into a spiritual exercise of 
heart. 

I readily admit that much may be 
urged in support of these positions, 
both from the nature of siz, and from 
numerous declarations of Scripture 
concerning man’s utter depravity 
and his moral inability to obey the 
‘ruth. Our Lord’s language, in John 
ll. 5, and vi, 44, appears, at least, a 
very plausible confirmation of this 
doctrine. And I have no doubt, that 


On the Efficacy of Moral Suasion. 
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those who maintain it consider it as 
greatly tending to the honour of 
sovereign grace, as the sole efficient 
cause of human salvation. Very far 
would I be from intentionally detract- 
ing from any part of the Sacred 
Spirit’s work, or weakening the con- 
verted sinner’s obligation to the ais- 
linguishing grace of God. Indeed, 
ever since I couid exercise my judg. 
ment on such topics | have always 
inclined to this doctrine, as what ap- 
peared to me most agreeable to the 
eeneral tenor of the Sacred Writings. 
And yet I must acknowledge, that I 
have never been able satisfactorily to 
connect it with a part of onr Lord’s 
address to the unbelieving Jews, in 
Matt. xi. 21; “ Woe unto thee, Cho- 
razin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 
for 7f the mighty works which were 
done in you had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have rehented 
long ago tn sackcloth and ashes,’’ 
For, it is evident that our Lord here 
speaks of moral or objective means, 
properly so called, in distinction from 
a positive influence of the Divine 
Spirit on the heart ; and he affirms, 
that if the same objective means had 
been afforded to the vile inhabitants 
of those devoted cities, which had 
been granted to the Jews under His 
ministry, their minds would thereby 
have been brought to the exercise of 
deep repentance. There does not 
appear any just reason to question 
whether he spake of ¢rue repentance, 
such as is connected with the prom- 
ise of life and salvation. Nor is it 
satisfactory to say that our Lord ex- 

pressed himself in the form of @ 
moral pirobabili‘y, rather than of adso- 

lute certainty. We clearly and infal- 

libly knew what effect such means 

would have had on the minds and 

hearts of those to whom he referred ; 

and he repeatedly, as well as most 

solemnly, affirmed, that the self- 

same means, which in one case 

were unavailing and useless, as to 

any spiritual benefit, would, in the 
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other case, have been effectual, and 
productive of saving advantage. 

But, how can this declaration con- 
sist, either with such a view of our 
fallen nature as represents every one 
to be by nature equaily dead ina 
spiritual sense, and morally incapabic 
of exercising repentance towards 
God; or, with the total and absoluic 
insufficiency of the best religlous 
means, unconnected with the quick- 
ening influence of the Spirit, to effect 
the recovery of a sinner to that stale 
of mind which may be called @itial 
salvation? Dues it not seem a fair 
conclusion from out Lord’s manner 
of expression, not only that strong 
moral obligations «rise cut of well- 
adapted means, and that human de- 
pravliy exists in different degrees 
anuong different men ; but that sav- 
ing grace pariakes of the xature ol 
wiotal suasion ; that the beneficial 
effect of it arises out of the degree in 
which the Hely Spirit causeth i to 
act upon the mind and hearts of Indie 
viduals, in which the sfeciadity ot 
his gracious influence may Consist ; 
and that o!.jeciive meuns, being en- 
yoyed, but neglected or abus: d, will 
shut men up in speechless guilt and 
condemnation ? 

Should this appear to any of your 
vellinformed ccrrespondents, as it 
possilly wii, an incorrect ora delec- 
tive view of the passage, a more clear 
and consistent explanation of it, 
through the medium of the Christian 
Observer, will be deemed a friendiy 
obligation conferred on your con- 
Stant reader. VERAX. 


—7 
FAMILY SERMONS.~-No. CXIV. 
Psalm x, 4.--God is not in all his 
thoughts. 

Tus is one of the most concise and 
expressive descriptions possible of 
che wicked man. We micht, indeed, 
point ‘o his immoral acts, to his une 
aolv deportment, to his evil thoughts 


and words, us marks of his state. 
bui here we have one broad and gene 
eral test of his character——* God js 
Dot in Als thougits.’’” Wicked men 
may Hot be all equally inclined io the 
same sin: therr education and habits 
muy be very different : they may be 
higb ov low, rich or pour, decorous 
Or profligate > but, amidst all these 
and varlous other points of difference 
between them, we shall uniformly 
find that in one respect they ayree— 
they «re not habitually impressed 
with a sense of the presetice, the 
power, the majesty of God; they de 
not live as under his immediate in- 
spection and control ; heaven and 
bell, death and eternity, are not the 
great subyjecis that occupy and en. 
gross their souls. In like manner, 
true Christians may differ in numer- 
ous respects: their knowledge, their 
faith, (heir practical experience, may 
be very various : but in ¢Azs they uni- 
formly agree,—-that God Zs in their 
thoughts ; that though they may not 
vicw all subjects alike, and may 
even contend respecting matters of 
subordinate interest, they yet possess 
inconmimon one fixed, yeneral,pervad 
ing senument of the presence and ir. 
spection of the Almighty. ‘They do 
not, and cannot, dismiss from their 
thoughts those supremely important 
subjects which relate to God and the 
unseen state ; and they view, even 
amidst all their numerous sins and 
deficiencies, the care of their soui, 
and the securing the inheritance of 
heaven, as the yvreat object of their 
concern in this fleeting and perishe- 
ble world, 

The heart of the wicked is the only 
place in the creation of God whence, 
if we may so speak, the Creator is 
banished. “If we go up to heaven, he 
is there ; if we go down to hell, he is 
there also.”? Inthe one, he is ever pre- 
sent by his mercy; and in the other, 
by his anger. Angels would not forget 
him, and condemned spirits cannot. 
IXven upon earth, also, the heart 0 
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she righteous is open to his reception. 
So that it is the sinner only who can 
pui away the thougnt of God ; and 
spewk, and live, and feel as though his 
being were but a cunningly devised 
fable. The heart of such a manisa 
blank, as respects the sensible pre- 
sence of the Almighty: there is no 
throne prepared for his reception, 
there is NOanxiety to Invite his influ- 
ences. God is notin all his thoughts. 

Among the ideas which the words 
of the text appear to suggest, as Con- 
nected with this subject, We may in- 
quire, 

First, inte the causes of sucha state 
of mind: 

Secondly, into the evils resulting 
therefrom ; and 

Thirdly, into the method of ovér- 
coming this unhappy state of cha. 
racter, 

I. The causes of sucha state of 
mind penetrate much deeper than 
may at first sight appear. When we 
consider mankind as he came from 
the hands of his Maker—in the like- 
ness of God; perfect in soul and 
body ; with a heart fixed in love, and 
gratitude, and admiration upon the 
ereat Author of all his blessings ; 
with whom, as well as with the whole 
celestial world, he held daily and 
hourly communion—-we must confess 
(hat it could be no slight cause that 
has effected so complete a change. 
To pass from constant and delightful 
intercourse to total forgetfulness and 
indifference, surely could not have 
happened without some marked and 
important step to point out the first 
defection. And this we find to have 
been in fact the case. It is nothing 
temporary or accidental that causes 
the forgetfulness of which the Psalm- 
ist complains ; the evil is general and 
radical. It has its source in our ori- 
ginal apostacy ; it extends to us all 
by hature; no tman Is free from its 
influence. From the moment in 


which Adam plucked the fruit of the 
‘orbidden tree, a desire to avoid the 
resence of God entered his soul; 
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and a similar desire has ever since 
characterised his posterity. Thus 
we are said to live * without God in 
the world.’’ We are so deeply al- 
iered and depraved, that He who is 
the First and the Last, the great and 
glorious Being who inhabiteth the 
praises of eternity, no longer dwells 
by neture in the contaminated regions 
of our hearts. Other gods have had 
dominion over us. Our lusts and 
passions, our evil tempers and unholy 
pleasures, absorb those thoughts 
which ought to be devoted to the 
Most High. The fall of man has de- 
Stroyed that image In which we were 
created: the understanding, darken- 
ed and perplexed, no longer: compre- 
hends the Divine nature; the affec- 
Lions, alienated and depraved, no long- 
er love it; the judgment no longer 
sets It up as the great pattern and 
model for our imitation. In a word, 
though God is ever present to us, 
though every thing around us testifies 
his power and his mercy, though in 
Him we live and move and have our 
being, yet, such Is our character and 
condition since the entrance of sin 
into the world, that we are dead to 
his perfections and insensible of his 
presence. We do not perceive him, 
because we do not love todo so. The 
spiritual ear is deaf, and the spiritual 
eye blind; the heart is cold, and the 
perceptions are deadened. 

Thus, in a general point of view, 
may we trace the thoughtlessness of 
maukind with respect to God, to the 
depraved state of our nature, as one 
of the unhappy consequences of the 
Fall. But subordinate to this prima- 
ry and leading cause there are indi-. 
vidual causes, which, though but re- 
sults of the former, become in their 
turn new and fruitful causes of the 
same effect. The constant pressure 
of worldly concerns, even when law- 
ful, tends to banish God from our 
thoughts. The objects that surround 
us, though small and of little moment 
in themselves, vet by their nearness 
and number greaily impede our ap- 
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prehension of the Almighty. Every 
thought that would ascend to heaven 
is checked in its flight; and in the 
fatigue and pressure of daily events 
we ure too much occupied and 
interested to spend one reflection up- 
on Him who gave us the very power 
to tuink at all, and to whom we are 
ind. bted for all the biessings we en- 
Joy: 

But mere inatteniion, or urgent 
worldly employment, !s not the whole 
cause why God is not more in the 
hearts of men. They weifudly and 
dediberately banish him trom. their 
thoughts. They are anxious to for- 
get him. The consciousness of his 
presence gives them pain; so that 
they are forever contriving new me- 
thods of losing those salutary reflec. 
tions which silence and solitude some- 
times create in their minds. The 
reason of this is, chat they do not 
truly Jove God. What we love, is 
always welcome to our thought ; and 
‘¢ where our treasure is, our hearts 
will be likewise.” The angels, whose 
love to Godis perfect, desire no other 
theme for their celestial meditations. 
The spirits of the Just made perfect, 
who circle the Eternal Throne re- 
joicing in light and life and never- 
ending felicity, praise God, because 
ahey are deeply penetrated with love 
and gratitude to him for his mercies. 
And thus, also, mankind, were their 
Jove and gratitude equally sincere, 
would cheerfully and spontaneously 
make Him the great subject of their 
thoughts, and praises, and Conversa- 
tions. It would require no argument 
or excitement to cause us to think 
upon God : to do so would be as much 
our delight as it is our duty, We 
should begin, continue, and end eve- 
ry thing with Him. We could net 
live happy without a consciousness of 
his presence, or find repose but in 
his favour and parental superintend- 
ence. How greatly, then, must our 
nature be depraved ! and how direful 
must be those causes which have thus 
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ejected the King of kings from th,; 
important part of his dominions, the 
human heart! * Howis the ruld be 
come dim! how is the fine gold 
changed!” What a picture dye; 
mankind present, when we thus cc). 
trast his original with his actual cop. 
dition ! that holy, happy, state. ip 
which his Creator was his father and 
his friend, ever nigh to support end 
comfort him; with that in which 
‘¢ God is not in all his thoughts,” and 
in which, consequently, he can know 
nothing of true happiness here, or be 
qualified for the enjoyment of heaven 
hereafter ! 

I]. Having thus ascertained the 
causes of this awful condition of mind, 
let us, secondly, view the evils result. 
ing therefrom.—But these it is im- 
possible fully to enumerate; for, in 
fact, all the vice that exists among 
mankind arises from their not having 
God in their thoughts. Even our 
courts of judicature, in accounting 
for the crimes which it comes within 
their province to investigate and pu- 
nish, attribute them to the sinner’s 
“not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, and being moved by the in- 
stigation of the devil.”’ Did men se- 
riously think upon God, they would 
not dare to sin as they too often do. 
To realize the idea of Him who made, 
preserves, and governs the world; 
of Him who weighs actions and mo- 
tives; who searches hearts, who !c- 
venges sin, and “brings to light the 
hidden works of darkness ;” woul! 
be a strong safeguard against tempts 
tion. Yet there is even a stronge! 
than this—namely, to view Him aslle 
is fully revealed in his word; no! 
only as a Creator anda moral Gover 
nor. but asa God of kindness and 
compassion, of pity and forgiveness; 
—to view the Father as giving his 
Son to die for us; the Son as under 
taking and performing the arduous 
task ; and the Holy Spirit as enlight 
ening, sanctifying, and comforting “ 
by bis gracious influences. To hav’ 
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Ged thus in our thoughts in all his 
ilove and mercy, as exhibited _ 
the Cross of Christ; and to feel our 
souls duly impressed wit 
his iwestimable G.ti; 1s the most 
powerful dissuasive fom S n. Ko 
the absence, tieretore, ur te infre.- 
quency, of these effectiip cCoNnshietre 
‘ions, or to the want of bringin’ tice 
home to the consclence anc A 

in. niust be a$cti oe 
'nrevolence uf 


“ ©o much 


ing them pr 
the great alu 
iniquity. Wouig 
pracucal unbelief ai, 
men seriously reflected o1, vo naiure 
and attributes of God ? Woul!! there 
be so much impiety, and evil pas- 
sion, and falsehood, and blasphemy 
if they duly reverenced Him who 
“is of purer eyes than to behold ini- 
quity — The contemplation of his 
wisdom and goodness, his justice 
and mercy, bis power and glory, if 
sincere and habitual, would greatly 
tend to excite adoration, to awakena 
hoiy fear, to strengthen our foith, and 
to increase our love and gratitude. 
Tue want of this consideration pro- 
duces the contrary effects. We be- 
come careless and impenitent; we 
neglect prayer; we feel little awe of 
God; and hence we are easily sedu- 
ced into open and gross iniquity. In 
licty We are not safe an instant longe 
whan our souls are possessed with ele- 
valed, and reverential, and admiring 
views of God. The first inattention to 
‘he duty of “ remembering our Crea- 
‘or in the days of our youth” leads 
0 “ hardness of beart, and contempt 
of his word and commandment ;” 
ull at leneth this culpable inattention 
—or rather this studious exclusion— 
comes so Confirmed that not all the 
promises or warnings, the mercies or 
judgments of God, can awaken the 
heart to holy impressions. As the 
‘ares and avocations of the world 
‘uicken around us, the evil advances ; 
ll at length sickness and death ar- 
‘lve, and plunge the sinner into the 
‘mediate presence of Him whom 
‘has been the main object of life 
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to forget. The result of such an 
entrance Into eternity cannot be de- 
scribed cr conceived; but the merit- 
ed and apprepriate punishment for 
such a fe wiil then appear in those 
awful words, “If know ye not—de- 
part lions me, ye Cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil 

i his angels!” As the sinner 
woudl novretain God in his thoughts 
‘nile vpor earth, so his just punish- 
meu. wul consist in being for ever 
cisowned and banished from the pre- 
sence ui God in heaven, 

itl. We are, thirdly, to consider 
the method of overcoming this un- 
happy state of character. In order 
tc do so, it is necessary to feel it im- 
portant to exert ourselves for this 
purpose. The larger part of man- 
kind do not conceive it an object of 
any moment to think upon God; 
they are not impressed with a sense 
of their own interest in the subject. 
But where there is really a desire to 
perform the duty, it may not be un- 
welcome to susseest some of those 
points by the observation of which 
we ure likely to become most inter- 
ested with the topic. 

1. In the first place, then, let us 
Jearn to contemplate the Almighty in 
the magnitude of his terrors —There 
is a vague, general, indifferent, and 
almost nnmeaning way, in which we 
are accustomed to think and speak of 
God. Thisrather lowers then height- 
ens our conceptions respecting him, 
We ought, on the contrary, to endea- 
vour to realize his presence, by pro- 
minently setting belore ourselves his 
attributes and perfections; by dwell- 
ing upon that power, that justice, that 
omniscience, one glance at which 
must necessarily engross the atten- 
tion and affectthe heart. A criminal 
feels no difficulty in keeping before 
his eyes the person and character of 
his judge, or an obedient courtier 
that of his prince. In like manner, 
we, if we thus contemplated the 
Almighty, should not find that the 


theme was incapable of awakening 
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and commanding attention. On the 
contrary, every faculty would be ab- 
sorbed with fear and admiration. Se- 
riously to view ourselycs in our true 
light, as frail, sinful, and impotent 
creatures ; and then to revert to that 
holy character of God, which is utter- 
ly opposed to all our ways and threat- 
ens our e‘ernal punishment, could 
not but excite thought and inquiry. 
Thus viewed, the contemplation of 
God becomes supremely interesting. 
It is not a neutral subject; it is one 
calculated most forcibly to arrest the 
mindot man, to stop the sinner In 
his heedless course, and to fix itself 
upon the conscience by the most 
powerful aSsoctations. ‘ihe only 
wonder is, that God should cxist, and 
that we should believe in bis exis- 
tence and in all those awful attributes 
Which render him ‘*a consuming 
fire,” and yet that we should be able 
to expel him for a moment from our 
thoughts. 

2. But, in the second place, Jet us 
view God in the aéundance of his 
love.s—It is true, that the former as- 
pect is calculated to excite interest 
and attention 5; but itis by no me:ns 
one that calms the heart, and renders 
the contemplation of the Godhead as 
Inviting and welcome as itis salutary 
and important. Indeed, it is on this 
very account, namely, by reason of 
the uneasiness excited by this view 
of the Almighty, that men fail to re- 
lect upon him. Butin this new and 
equally appropriate aspect, He be- 
comes an object on which we may 
look without terror ; Jlis perfections 
ond attributes are rendered as attrac- 
live as they are majestic. “ God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them,’ is, ofall possible themes, 
that which is best calculated to soothe 
and tranqguillize the heart of a con- 
scious sipner, who is anxious for 
pardon and mercy. Here the spiritu- 
al eye may repose, without being 
dazzled by the awful glories of the 
€:odhead, Thus we learn to unite 
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our own interest with the contempla. 
tion of God. We behold Him as ey. 
hibited in the face of Jesus Christ : 
who, by assuming Our nature, ang 
becoming a High Priest that can be 
touched with the feeling of our jnfr. 
mities, has rendered the Godhead 
capable of being viewed through ; 
medium which we can understand ; 
and has so united the beams of mey. 
cy with the attributes of Jusiuce, tha: 
we learn to contemplate the Almigh. 
ty as a reconciled Father and an all. 
gracious Friend. Let us, then. cul- 
tivuate thuse affections towards God 
whichmay render our reflections upon 
him grateful and interesting. If we 
learu thus to connect our own per- 
sonal salvation, our happiness here 
and hereafter, with the character of 
the Almighty, we shal! not desire to 
be freed from his presence, but raib- 
er shall keep him = ever in our 
thoughts, in all the endearing relations 
in Which he has been pleased to re- 
veal himself to map. We shall thus 
advance inloveto him 3 and this love 
will jead to new and more endeamng 
contemplations. We shall also be 
increasingly coniormed to his im-ge; 
we shall grow in grace, and in the 
knowlcdye of our Lord and Saviou! 
Jesus Christ ; ull at length, having 
made God the great object of our 
meditations and delight upon earth, 
we shall be translated into his king: 
dom in heaven, where we_ shail be- 
come perfect in knowledge, and sec 
and know even as we are seen ane 
known. 
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I uave been sometimes temptel 
to think, that the notices given us 
in Scripture of the heavenly state 
are too few and scanty, and that, 
if we had more complete informe 
tion, we might find much adva- 
tage resulting therefrom.  Upo 
further consideration, howevel + 
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closed. If it had been good for us 
to have known more, more would 


doub‘less have been revealed. ‘There 
are Many reasons against a full dis- 
closure upon earth. * If ye believe 
not earthly things,” said our Lord, 


«how stall ye believe if I tell you of 


heavenly things ?” ** Such knowledge 
is too wondertul for us:’’ our senses 
could not apprehend it, and our 
frames, Perhaps, could not support 
its we could not see God and live. 
Hence the descriptions of the hea- 
yeniy city In the Apocalypse address 
our minds through the medium of 
senses. But though our infor. 
mation be so limited, cnough is re- 
yeuied to enable us to arrive at some 
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curate judgment. | propose, there- 
fore, to View a few of those aspects 
y.der which heaven is described to 
us in the Scriptures. 

First; it is spoken of as a state of 
exemption from sin ——Moral defile- 
mentis more or less mixing with and 
poisoning the most perfect Condition 
of man upon earth; but in heaven it 
will be said, “Phese are they that 
have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb: 
therefore are they betore the throne.”’ 
The work of sanctification, begun and 
carried on in this life, will then be 
completed. It is expressly said, we 
Shall see Christ as he is, and that we 
Shall be like him ; which, to one who 
leels the intolerable burden of sin, 
and its in-dwelling power, makes 
the very essence of the felicity of hea- 
ven. 

Heaven, again, is described as de- 
fiverance from sorrow.—** We that 
are In this tabernacie do groan, being 
burdened.” “In the world, ye shail 
have tribulation.” The Christian has 
sources of sorrow beyond worldly 
men. His own corruptions are a 
constant cause of uncasiness; and 
God often visits him, in mercy, with 
temporal afflictions beyond what 
olicrs experience, who, ‘ because 
they have no changes, therefore fear 
hot God.” Burnet says, that “ mul- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 198 
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titudes are miscrable through too 
quick a sense of a constant infelicity 5” 
and Dr. Youn, and a thousand other 
mcralists, have suid so much upon 
human misery. that they have left 
nothing to be added. But we need 
not travel beyond our own experience 
for the truth of the position that “ man 
is born to trouble ;”’ and, it Christians, 
we shall readily allow that there Is uo 
person who Is really happy, except 
in proporuonas he isholy. Heaven, 
therefore, is the consummation of 
bliss, not so much because It abstrac- 
tedly removes sorrow,as that it essen- 
tially perfects holiness, and assiml- 
lates us tothe nature of God. Still, 
it is no mean part of the description 
of heaven that * God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain. The curse of sin, 
and its consequences, as felt in pain, 
sorrow, aud death, will then be for 
ever exiinguished, The ransomed 
of the Lord shall return and come to 
Sion with songs and everlastiig joy 
upon their heads: they shall obtain 
and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.’ 
further described as 
presence of God. 
* He will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people; and God himsell 
shall be with them :’’ they shall see 
him ¢ °  'Phis is a chief 
suurce of Lhe heavenly blessedness ; 
for “in his presence there is fulness 
of joy,and at his right hand are plea- 
sures for evermore.” 

Heaven is described as a place in 
are 
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Heaven is 
honoured with the 
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which the 

changed for eternal giury —“1 saw 
no temple therein; for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the tem- 
pie of i.’ Those instruments and 
ussislances, SO necessary upon earth, 
ave there laid aside as useless: the 


manna ceases when the wilderness is 

passed; the scanty sireams that wa- 

tered the desert are absorbed tn that 

ocean of grace and benignity which 
3 2 
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they so feebly represented and anti- 
cipated upon earth. ‘ When that 
which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done a- 
way.” 

Again: Heaven is described as 
emancifiiation from this carthly taber- 
nacle of the body.—How are we im- 
prisoned and shackied by the animal 
part of our frame, In this present 
weak and degraded state! In bow 
many plans of usetulness and value 
are we Impeded, by what the Apos- 
tle calls “our vile bodies!’ But, 
much more, what occasions are they 
of sin tous! [ is the flesh which 
brings the spirit: into subyeciion. 
*Eyery man is tempted, when he is 
drawh away ot bis own lusts, and en- 
ticed.” Satan employs the evil pro- 
pensities of the body, in order to ** as- 
sauit and hurt the soul; and thus 
ut too successiuily divides the bouse 
agaist itsell. Phen, the glorfied 
ody will second and obcy the mo- 
“ions of the spirit, instead of oppos- 
ing and resisting them. Nay, It is 
spiritual zése/f: though sown * a na- 
tural body,” “itis raised a spiritual 
budy ;”? and therefore will rather 
prompt the soul to holy desires, than 


degrade it by the solicitations of 


temptation. 

Heaven Is also described as delive- 
rance fram Satan, the great destroy- 
er of souls.—Christ hath both ** de- 
stroyed death and him that had the 
power of it, that is, the devil.’ He 
hath ** delivered us from the power 
of darkness ;’? and “he must reign 
ull he hath put eff enemies under his 
fect.” 

Heaven is see ribed as the worship: 
of God withour cessation or weariness, 
—‘* They sivall serve lim day and 
nicht in his temple. 
mind, the jangour and coldness and 
formialiy, which deteriorate and en- 
feeble our best services, and bring 
iniquity upon our holy things, are the 
cause of much shatre and sorrow to 
the Christian. Even when “the spi- 


it is willing, the flesh is weak ;” 
t often also, 1 


is the spirit unwiiling 


> The cdeadness of 
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and weak itself. We find incessant 
interruptions in duty; and our acts 
of worship, both public and private, 
lie scattered about in innumerable 
wrecks and fragments. But in hea. 
ven, ‘they rest not day nor night 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord Ged 
Almighty, which was, and is, and ; is 
tocome.” 

Heaven is, farther, described as 
affording @ termination to all our 
doubts and afifrehensions. Itis a state 
of certainty and undisturbed securi- 
ty.—W hat would many a sincere pe- 
hitent give for such an assurance 
upon earth ! He doubts, perhaps, his 
own sincerity and faith =‘ T shall one 
day perish by the hand of Saui,” is 
often bis secret complaint. He has 
fears both of a temporel and spiritual 
kind: be dreads pain, sickness, pov- 
erty, and death, with a thousand 
other real or supposed evils. But 
there, he “shall enter into peace” — 
“they shall rest in their beds, each 
one walking In his uprightness.” 

Heaven Is a@ filace of realities, @ 
world of substance —Here. we walk 
in a vain shadow, we disquiet our- 
selves in vain; ‘seeing through a 
glass,” or “ looking as into a glass; 
darkly contemplaung the representa- 
tions of things, rather than the reall- 
ties. Weare ignorant of the future ; 
and with respect to the past, experi. 
ence, as it has been well observed, Is 
often but as the stern-lights of a ves- 
sel, only illuminating the path we 
lave passed over, and not the track 
which lies before us. We live ina 
land of dreams: there is no arriving 
at certainty in any thing. ‘¢ Omnia 
exeunt in mysteriam.” “ We know 
in part and prophesy in part;’’ are 
subject to delusion and deceit In a 
thousand varieties, and find truth 
cluding us at every grasp. Dissa- 
tisfaction and emptiness are written 
upon the highest enjoyments ; and 
these are ofien gone almost 4% 
soon as possessed. With regard to 
happiness, the world must acknow- 
ledge “it is not in me.” Well, 
therefore, might David exclaim, 
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“I shall be satisfied when I awake 
alter thy likeness.” [tis clear from 
his whole history, that he was never 
really sutishied betore. 

Heaven, again, is described as a 
state of rest—not as opposed to ac. 
tion, for in this sense “*ihey rest hot 
day or night; but as exempt from 
the fatigue and pain which, as was 
before mentioned, are inseparable 
from our holiest and highest services 
here, and from the wearisome sense 
of Jabour and anxiety which are felt 
bot!) by the body and che mind in our 
progress through life. ** Phere, the 
weary areacrest.’’ There, remain- 
etn a rest for the people of God.” 
There, is reserved * to them that are 
troubled rest, when the Lord Jesus 
shajl be revealed from heaven.” 
“Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord; yea, saith the Spirit, for 
they rest from their labours.”’ 

Heaven Is, further, described as a@ 
state requiring no aids from created 
nature.——**The city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
init; for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb Is the light there- 
of.” And, again, there shall be no 
night there ; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord 
God giveth them light.” God is 
there “all in all.’ The highest ad- 
vaitages formerly derived from the 
creature, in its fairest form, are su- 
perseded by this brighter dispensa- 
tion, in which God reveals himself by 
direct and immediate communica- 
tions, and not mediately and instru- 
mentally through the intervention of 
other agents. What an idea does 
this give us of the heavenly state ! 
treading under our feet what was 
once far above us, and establishing 
the empire of eternal glory on the 
ruins of the material universe ! 

Heaven, moreover, is described as 
a state of exemption from the necessi- 
nes ofanimal life.——** They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more: 
for the Lamb which is in the midst 


of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters.’ How mucn of our time 
is necessarily Consumed in gross and 
ordinary occupations! © What is 
life” says Burnet, in his Tneory of 
the arth, **but a circulation of lit- 
tle, mean actions ? We lie down, and 
rise again ; dress, and undress; feed, 
and wax hungry; work or play, and 
are weary; and then we lie down 
again, and the circle returns. We 
spend the day in trifles ; and when 
the night comes we throw ourselves 
into our beds, among dreams, and 
broken thoughts, and wild imagina- 
tions. Our reason lies asleep by us ; 
and we are, for the time, as arrant 
brutes as those that sleep inthe stalls 
or in the field.”” Now, to be deliver- 
ed from such a state is surely no 
small part of the heavenly feilcity. 

Heaven is described as a state of 
blissful adoration.—The heavenly in- 
habitants **cast their crowns before 
the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and ho- 
nour, and power.”” *‘* And they sang 
a new song, saying, Thou art worthy 
to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof; for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation.’’ 
And, again, “saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and ho- 
nour, and glory,and blessing. Bless- 
ing, and honour, and glory, and pow- 
er, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever.” 

Heaven is described as a state un. 
changeable in its nature and eternalin 
its duration. ‘This is a most essen- 
tial point. The saints in glory, as 
they are above the fear, are also above 
the fossidility of falling. The great 
apostle himself fearcd lest, after 
preaching to others, he should him- 
self “become a cast-away:” but such 
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fears distress him no longer: the 
event is impossible. Jt is of the es- 
sence of earthly enjoyments that 
change 1s written upon them = nunor 
changes are frequeut, and they only 
mike way for the great change of 
death: but it is the property of heav- 
en that it can know nochange. Itis 
alsoeternalin duration, * They shall 
be for ever with the Lord.” “ Him 
that overcometh will T make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall 
gono more out.” Divines have observ- 
ed, that if it could for a moment be 
supposed possible above, that at the 
end of millions of ages the happiness 
of heaven should cease, the bare sup- 
position of that possibility would com- 
pletely destroy the happiness of hea- 
yen itself. 


Heaven is described as a place of 


rommunton With angels, saints, and 
Llorificd spirits.—* Yo are come unto 
Slount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jcrusalem ; 
and to an inbumerable company of 
angels; to the general assembly of 
the church of the first-born, which are 
written mw heaven; and to God the 
Judge of all ; and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect; and to Jesus, the 
Mediator of the new covenant.’ ‘This 
must needs advance in an amazing 
deyree the huppiness of the heavenly 
state. We my form some very re- 
mote conception of this kind of ebjoy- 
ment irom “the Communion of the 
suints,’? however Imperfect, on earth. 
It isy indeed, a blessed thing, even 
here, todwell together tn * the unity 
of the spirit ;’> but whatis this to that 
indissolubie ‘*bond of peace” which 
shall unite us bereafter? Various 
passares in the Revelations present 
us with the most ecstatic views of the 
intercourse that is carried on in the 
celestial world. 

This delightful theme might be 
pursued further (for, indeed, I have 
attempted only a few desultory and 
unconnected ideas); but, after all, 
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“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the hear 
of man to concelve the things that 
God hat): prepared for them that love 
him.’ * Expressive silence” is the 
best acknowledgment of the glories 
of a state which, as Consisting of un- 
uiterable things, must needs set all 
description at defiance. ‘ It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’ 

The practical reflections that seem 
naturally to be derived from these 
descriptions of the heavenly state, are 
such as the following. I merely give 
a few hints for my readers to expand, 

First: We learn a lesson of humili- 
ty.—Is sin so defiling and heaven so 
pure? How humbling, then, is the 
continuance abd the recurrence of 
sin; and what an awful world Is this. 
Where temptation tu sin perpetuaily 
abounds !—Again: Is the body so 
great a hindrance to the soul? How 
humbling the reflection ! To be proud 
of such a body, is to boast cf our pri. 
son and to embrace our chains. 

Avain: we learn to aspire afier 
heaven.—Is earti so mean: Tien 
well may we esk with fervent desire, 
‘When shall | come and appesr be- 
fore God?” *Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly?” Well may we have 
a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which Is far better” than thus 
to remain clogged with the sins and 
imperfections of the present state. 


We may also learn a lesson of 


contentment.—-Is affliction so soon 
to find a termination? Are such Joys 
athand? Then, “why art thou cast 
down, © iny soul?” ‘That affliction 
may well be called “light,” indeed, 
which is but fora moment. The 
time is short,” and we may there. 
lore “weep as though we wept 


7) rr e ’ 
not. “The Lord is at hand.” 
“Vet a litthe while, and he that 


shall come will come, and will not 
tarry :’’ therefore, “be careful for 
nothing.”’ 

Allied to this, we learn a les 
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son of consolation amidst sickness 
and change.— [shall go " him. but 
he snali not return to me.” “+ Phen: 
sat sleep in Jesus will God bring 
wiih him.’? ** Yo now have sorrow ; 
bu | will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice ; and your joy no 
man taketh trom: 5 cu.” 

We iearn a lesson of sanctfica- 
‘iop.—It Is ennobling and transform- 
ins thus to fix the eye upon eternal 
purl ity a and biiss. Our naturai infe- 
rence eg be, Do I belong to heaven, 
and shail I ate inconsistently With my 
high calling and privileges ? Can 
these evil passions and Ju-ts be car- 
ried to that all-pure and perfect 
world? Indeed, will they not effectu- 
aliy prevent my entering there ¢ And 
if | imope 10 do suo. shouid [ not re. 
member, that “every one that hath 
this hope ta him, purtfieth himself?” 

We are incited to love and vratl- 
wude.—Who is it that hath purchas. 
ed all this blessedness for us? Who 
was it {Mat Opened that door of hea- 
yeu, Walch no man can shut, af- 
ter Man bad once shut it by bis own 

vuilt and folly? Phe answer is not 

tant: Jesus Christ“ hath redeem- 
cd us by his blood, and made us kings 
aud priestS Unto God.’ . the refore, 


“we love him, becuuse he first loved 


would only add, that the sul je ct 
lummisnes a most awteal and affecuneg 
Contrasiemls heaven so Invillug ¢ 
Picn what must hell be, * where the 
worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
juenched 1” It must be no light af- 
fheuon barely to miss of er joy ments 
hke these; yet if there be no mid- 
Cle State, and if to come srortof hea- 
Yen be to enter into hell, how un- 
speakably anxious should we be, 
“lest, a promise being made us of 
panei: into Tiis rest, any of us 

hould seem to come short of it!” 

| oe 


Po the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ley ” ot) ey 
your correspondent N-~= and my- 
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self ave unhappily at issue respecting 
the Sei § Chestcr’s ocrmon 
(preacved at St. Paul's, June 1816,) I 
shall beg the favour of you to Insert 
the following explanatory remarks, 
by way of conclusion. 

The first point of difference be- 
tween us, is the quetation which the 
Dean has made from the Ecclesias- 
ticil Polity (book iil chap. 8.)N—=Z 
: of oprnicn what the Dean “has 

tehtly undersiocd. while T have en- 
tirely mistaken, Hlooker’s meaniig.?” 
The first os then, to be dcter- 
mined is, (lov Lreadily concede, and 
indeed have not dented, that reason 
Is properly employ. d to cetermiming 
whether we are led by the Spurit, 
provided that reason be first subor. 
dinaied to faith,) Does Hooker al- 
lude, in the chapter to which the 
Dean of Chester has referred, to 
those “unconnected ravings of a dis- 
ordered intellect,’ ond to “certain 
undefined sensations’? of the fanatic, 
to which the Dean appiles the obser- 
Vations of that wreat divine ? | bum- 
biy conceive, that Hooker had ne such 
“ravings” or sensations’ immedi- 
ately in view. And [ noticed (in your 
pumber for February last) this mis- 
take, aslo me it appeared, of ihe 
Deun of Chester, becuuse it was so 
nearly destitute of any qualifying 
clause in favour of ravonad religious 
feelings, as to be highly calculated, | 
thought, to mislead an irreligious 
reader. But it, after ail, lam mista- 
ken in my view of Hooker’s mean 
ing, | request your correspondent to 
convince me of my mistake, by point- 
ing. out that part of the chapter in 
which Hashes directly, or at least 
conlessedly, speaks of the * ravings” 
and * sensations’ of the fanatic. 

That Hooker’s main object (for I 
do not forget bis éneedental notice © 
other **credenda et agenda” of reil- 
gion) was toexpose the ¢ hail sre 
of those who deny that any ecclesi- 
astical regimen can be law fut edopt- 
ed which is not immediate] ly and evi. 
dently dictated by the Holy Spirit. 
will appear, | think, on @ comprehen- 
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sive view of the argument which | 


runs throughout the chapter; and 
more particularly on weishing with 
care and Imparuality its conclusion, 
which is as follows: **In all which 
hitherto has been spoken, touching 
the force and use of man's reason in 
things Divine, | must crave that I be 


not so understood, or construed, as if 


any such thing by virtue thereof 
could be done without the aid and 
assistance of Goud’s most blessed 
Spirit. The thing we have handled 
according to the question moved 
about it; which question is, whecher 
the light of reason be so pernicious, 
that, in devising laws for the church, 
men ought not by tt to search what 
may be fit and conventent. Lor this 
cause, therefore, we have cndeavour- 
ed to make it appear, how in the na- 
ture of reason liself there is no im- 
pediment; but that the self-same 
Spirit, which revealeth the things 
that God hath set down in his law, 
may also be thaught to aid and di- 
rect men in finding out by the light 
of reason what daws are expedient to 
be made for the guiding of his church, 
over and besides them thai arein Scrip. 
ture. Ilerein, thercfore, we agree 
with those men by whom human laws 
are defined to be ordinances which 
such, as have lawful authority given 
them for that purpose. do probably 
draw from the laws of nature and 
God, by discourse of reason, aided 
with the influence of Divine grace. 
And, for that cause, it is not said 
amiss, touching ecclestastical canons, 
that by instinct of the Holy Ghost 
they have been made, and consecrat- 
ed by the reverend acceptation of the 
world,” 

The second question, between your 
correspoudent and myself, respects 
“the perceptibility of the Holy Spi- 
rit’s operations on the human soul.” 
And here he would hardly, [ think, 
have charged me with “ an extraor- 
linary incorrectness of language, 
ipod misapplication of authorities,” 


are? 


(June. 


if he had bestowed a little more at. 
tention on the terms in which mn 
meaning was conveyed. To his cay, 
dour I readily submit it, whether ; 
maintained that the operations of the 
Holy Spirit are perceptible beyond 
the limits of that effect which they 
produce On turning to my remarks. 
he will discover, that I first admir. 
ted, in a note, “that the mode of jjs 
Operations IS secret ;”—that [ afier. 
wards observed, that ‘* Hooker cop. 
sidercd the influences of the Spirit 
upon the mind of man te be percep. 
tible to him who is the subject of 
them ;"—and that, when quoting 
from a discourse ol Bishop Sherlock, 
I spoke of * what is to be regarded 
as the testof spiritual znfluences upoi 
the heart.” When I thus qualified 
my words, | conceive f was abundatit. 
ly justified by the very language of 
the natural philosopher ; who would 
speak, without hesitation, ef the fer. 
ceptibility of the operation of climar 
upon the human body, avd yet would 
signify bo more than that the opera- 
tion of alr is atiesied by the health, 
the strength, the appetite, the vigour, 
It produces. I therefore would ar- 
gue, In like manner, that the opera 
tion of the Spirit is perceptible, not 
in its mode, but in its effects. And 
In the latter point am happy to find 
myself agreed with your correspon. 
dent. 

Yet 1 am compelled to differ from 
him, when he affirms, that * the lat- 
ter opinion” (namely, ‘ that we are 
to collect the sincerity of our reli- 
gion exclusively from our religious 
conduct’) “belongs neither to Hoo 
ker nor to the Dean of Chester.’ 
lor, though it is true the Dean has 
admitted (p. 7) that faith, and pen 
tence, and good works, are the only 
sure test of true religion; he ne 
vertheless appears, : 
to revoke this scriptural statement (I 
the 9th page,) when he asserts, '€ 
specting the Holy Spirit, that “ ther? 
is 29 other zau bv which its pre 
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sence can be ascertained, but holi- 
ness of life.’ Tf the Dean of Ches- 
rer intended what he here sppears 
‘o have advanced (for I do not wish 
totake any unfair advantage of his 
words.) tt follows, that the presence 
of the Holy Spirit cannot be ascer- 
-sined either by the purity of the af- 
fections or by the uprightness of the 
will Itwas to obviate this mischicv- 
ous, and | fear not unfashionable, 
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conclusion, thatI thought it neces- 
sary to shew that sowe of the most 
eminent divines of the Church of 
England, together with the compi- 
lers of the Seventeenth Article, ad- 
mitted an zucernal as well as external 
test of the Holy Spirit’s presence in 
the human soul. My quotations 

therefore, I trust, were strictly ap- 
plicable to the matter then in debate 

JUSTITIA 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PosSpHUMOUS FRAGMENTS, ADDRESS- 
ED 10 THE EDITOR OF THE CHRIS- 
JIAN GBskERVER. 


(Contiiued trom p. 300.) 


7, On the Causes of unhafifiy Mar- 


rlafkes. 


ir has been often questioned, whe- 
ther more marriages are happyor;un- 
happy. Lhe papers of the Rambler 
have been accused of leaning too 
much to the sideof representing the 
majority of them as unhappy. No- 
velists, on the other hand, usually 
conductthe hero and heroine of their 
piece to marriage, as the termination 
of all their sufferings ; and lead you 
to suppose, that, when they are join- 
edin matrimony, it is unnecessary 
to say more concerning them, be- 
cause the residue of life is of course 
a scene of unvaried bliss. But novel- 
ists, in this as well as many other re- 
spects, give a false map of human 
ile. Marriage has its blessings and 
its trials ; and in most cases proves, 
on the whole, to be a benefit or a 
‘urse, according to the temper and 


Character of the parties united by it. 


! purpose, Mr. Editor, to trouble 
‘Ou with a few remarks on the cau- 
ses of unhappy marriages. Some 


‘houghts of a religious nature will 
“casionally enter into the discus- 
10n, 

“Irst: Lapprehend that great in- 
between 


“Wality the two parties 


united in marriage—inequality e1- 
ther of rank or of age, of taste, of 
talents, or of acquirements (1 except 
reat inequality of fortune)—is one 
common source of unhappiness. Let 
us imagine the case of two persons 
whose taste and talents are widely 
different, and let the superiority be 
assumed, if you please, to be on the 
side of the husband, which is the 
supposition the more favourable to 
happiness. One of the means of 
uniting the affections of a married 
couple, is a participation of each oth- 
er’s occupation, If the wife be to- 
tally estranged from all the pursuits 
of the husband, and the husband from 
those of the wife; if their depart- 
ments not only are different, as they 
necessarily must be to a certain de- 
gree, but are totally separate and 
unconnected—if the husband, for ex- 
ample, is engrossed by politics, or 
much engaged by science, and the 
wife is incapable of any higher occu- 
pation than that of overlooking the 
kitchen—there will arise between 
such a couple a distance not alto- 
cether unlike that which usually sub 

sists between a well-educated man 
and his housekeeper. The husband 
will devote himself to the society of 
his intelligent friends ; the wife will 
become familiar with her servants. 
Is it tobe expected that leye will 
subsist in its due degree between 
such a couple? Will there be ne 


consciousness Inthe husband of his 
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affording to his wife a smaller pro- 
portion of his time, and in the wife 
of her receiving less honour from 
her husoand, than ts usual in the 
case of other wives and husbands ? 
And will there be no jealousics or 
heart-burnings on this account! Wil 
there beno secret dissatisfaction on 
his side,on account of her ladifference 
to his topics of conversation ; and no 
complaming on hers, of the difficulty 
of interesting him in her subjects of 
domestic cconomy ! A woman of 
sense proportionate ty his own, 
would cut short these smaller dis- 
cussious, or wouid deduce from the 
little events of her department some 
ereat and general inferences. She 
would, at least. be pleased with de- 
ductions of this kind, which should 
proceed from the more enlarged un- 
derstanding of her husband. The 
affections would be strengthened by 
thus multiplying the topics in which 
both could take an interest: they 
wold have a larger share of the so- 
ciety of cach other: causes of jea- 
lousy would be diminished: the hus- 
band (unless some peculiarly unhap- 
py temper should exist on one side 
or the other) would love the company 
of bis wile, the wife that of her hus- 
band. 

[am aware that there may be 
some husbands who may so remark- 
ably abound in the kind affections, 
and others who may be under se 
strong an influence of religion,zs to 
pay very considerable attention to 
women who are greatly their intc- 
siors. Nevertheless the general ob- 
servation is just, that great inequality 
of taste and talents, and, by parity of 
reason, a great inequality of many 
other kinds (inequality of fortune al- 
ways excepted), is unfavourable to 
conjugal happiness. Let this cir- 
cumstance ‘be therefore taken into 


-consideration, in forming: matrimo- 


Hialconnexions. Let not, for exam- 
ple, the young man of rising talents 
de tou easily charmed with the agree- 
able person, the apparently open 
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disposition, or even the mora} and 
religious qualities of a y: UNE Wo. 
man who may be known to be clear} 
below mediocrity In respect ty the 
powers of her understanding, |, 
Is possibie, that, during even the firs 
years of marriage, be may not f{ylly 
perceive her deficl-ncy; but fe 
him remember, that the same Ds 
son is to be the companion of }js 
ave who bas first been the wife of 
myoum. * = ** * 


8. On the liiay of Salvation, 


The Gospel came from heaven; 
and since itt Is not the invention of 
man, we miy expect It to contain 
nmiany things which man never could 
discover. [tis Itkely that it should 
oppose some of our most natuial 
opinions: for if man without the 
Gospel were not inclined to err, and 
even to err matertally, doubtless 
this revelation of the mind of God 
would not have been given. He 
would not have sent his Son from 
heaven, if we, without this Divine 
knowledge, had been already suff 
ciently wise unto salvation. 

We ought, therefore, (to suspect 
ourselves to be naturally inclined 
even to some fundamental errors in 
religion, 

Let us now proceed to inquire in 
what way and degree it is natural for 
man to err in that great and impor: 
tant article, the way of salvation. 

if you ask a person unacquaintc’ 
with the Christian Religion, by wha’ 
means itis that he hopes to be saved, 
he probably will reply, that ne mus: 
do good, and avoid what is evil, anc 
then hope the best. There is a mis: 
ture of truth and error in such a 
answer, as we shall presently shew. 
But let us first a little cross-ques 
tion the man who gives this answe! 
How much good musta man do, li 
order that he may be saved; an 
how long must he continue doing 
it? Moreover, what zs doing go0t- 
Is itenough to do nothing: ee 
how much evil must a man avol 
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May he commit filty sins, or only 
twenty? and great sins, or only smiall 
ones ? is there any such thing as the 
pardon of sin : Are there any trans- 
gressions which can be completely 
buried as in the depths of the sea! 
Will sorrow for sin suffice for this 
purpose ; oF is some kind of present 
suffering or penance also necessary ? 
To what, in short, ought we to trust— 
to God’s justice, that he will not, and 
cannot, punish persons who, on the 
whole, have been so good as we have 
been; or to his mercy, that he, for 
his own goodness’ s:ke, in spite of 
all our sins, will finally save us ? 
Most men, perhaps, naturally halt 
between these two opinions. They 
do not exactly know which to take, 
and they are more of one sentiment 
to-day, and more o!{ the othet to- 
morrow. They are inconsistent with 
themselves. When 1n health and 
spirits, when subject !o no great 
temptation, when. being free from 
the grosser crimes, their conscience 
is at ease, and when their pride sug- 
gests how very good they are, then, 
say they, God’s justice shail save me, 
But when they fall into some foul 
sing Or have but recently recovered 
from it; or, again, when sickness 
comes on, and death threatens them; 
when conscience is far from whis- 
pering peace, and their more ordina- 
ry ground of hope fails ; then they be- 
take themselves tothe thought of the 
Divine mercy. They are unstable in 
their judgment, and their confidence 
even inthe Divine mercy is weak- 
ened by some reflections on the in- 
terfering claims of the Divine jus- 


tice. From the confusion of mind 
% % * * » ¥ 


9. On Religious Jealousies and 
kivalships. 


Permit me, Mr. Editor, to trouble 
you with a few remarks on a subject 
which I do not recollect to have 
heard particularly treated of in the 
pulpit, or to have seen sufficiently 
discussed in print. Tallude to those 
'ittle rivalships and jealousies which 
Christ. Obsery. No. 198 
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are perpetually arising in almost» 
every society, and which so much 
diminish the happiness of human lite. 
I suspect that the soundness of the 
Christianity which subsists in any 
circle, may be ascertained in a great 
degree by this test; and I think that 
I can bring various pussages from 
Scripture to prove my point. 

If we look abroad into the world, 
we shall find that emulation, or the 
desire of excelling others,is the great 
principle of human action. It is pro- 
fessedly resorted to at schools and 
colleges; and though not acknowledg- 
ed to be the ruling motive in ri- 
per years, it clings to the man of the 
world through life. Now this ¢a- 
gerness to excel implies two things ; 
the depression of others, and the cle- 
vation of ourselves: for our wish is 
to be comparatively great. Men are 
not jealous of ail their neighbours, 
nor perhaps even of ail those who 
may be jealous of them. We are 
not jealous of those who are either 
much above us or much below us, or 
of those who rival us in some point 
to which our chief aitention is not 
turned. The competition is with 
the persons by whom we think our- 
selves in danger of being surpassed 
in some point which we deem impor- 
tant; and our mind is fertile in in- 
venting circumstances to the preju- 
dice of the neighbour to whom we 
have thus become ili-affected, with- 
out perhaps having the least con- 
sciousness of it. 

Bat I stall not dwell on a point 
so plain as that of the general preva- 
lence of jealousy among worldly 
men; nor shall I spend my time in 
proving the sinfulness of it. My ob- 
ject is to follow this principle into 
the religious world, to which, I ap- 
prehend, the majority of your readers 
belong. Now I co not believe that 
the evil exists there in the same 
force. Iam persuaded that it Is the 
endeavour of every sincere Christian 
to expel it from his bosom; and that 
nis labour, in this as In other things, 
is crowned with nosmall success. I! 

$C , 
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have been often charmed by observ- 
ing how little of this weed was to be 
found in many a pious circle into 
which I have entered, and how cf- 
fectually the culture of Christian love 
served torootit out. And yet, sir, I 
must also Say, that rivalships, accord- 
ing to my observation, are by no 
mpeans banished from all Christian 
societies, but occasionally form a 
chief circumstance to their re- 
proach. 

I will now proceed to treat of those 
jealousies ; first, as they may be sup- 
posed to existin Christian ministers 
towards each other; secondly, in 
Choeisian laymen in general; thirdly, 
in the female part of a family ; fourth- 
ly, among the children. 

First,Christian ministers, and even 
‘hose of the stricter sort, are not ex- 
empt from the danger of this vice, 
Some of them are under peculiar 
temptauion to it. Our caurch, it is 
true, has happily provided that every 
clergyman * ¥ * * * * * 
* *” 


10. 4 Hint to Ministers. 

I entirely agree in on observation 
made by you in a late review, that tt 
is much to be wished that our minis- 
ters would sometimes take occasion 
to describe the comparative charac. 
ter of the mass of the population of 
this country, and that of the world at 
Jarge at the time when Christ, the 
Evangelists, and the Apostles ap- 
peared. A fair and temperate dis- 
cussion of this subject would bave 
inany uses, dt would assist us in our 
interpretation, and application to mo- 
dern use, of those terms of Scrip- 
ture in which the world is spoken of 
—that is, as {£ conceive, the then 
world, or the then world, at least, 
chiefly and primarily. It would rec- 
ti'y our judgmentas to the degree in 
which it is lawful to qualify the ex- 
hortations of Scripture, ‘*to come 
out’ from the world and to * be sepa. 
rate.’ It would also contribute to 
ive toeach of us a better knowledge 


C 
. 
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of ourselves individually ; for we ajj 
partake of the general character of 
the times in which we live. And}; 
would tend to reconcile the Jarring 
opinions of different parties in the 
church, who are as far removed as 
East and West on this subject, and 
yet seldom enter into the discussion 
of their difference. 

The Evangelical World has,as you 
justly intimate, somewhat too freely 
applied the termsunconverted and un- 
believing to all who are not of their 
own body. But alarge portion of the 
Ciergy of the land have, as | conceive, 
been guilty of a far greater error, jp 
bestowing, so generally as they have 
done, the term Christians or Beliey. 
ers. ‘They have contributed to pro- 
duce the fault of the other party, for 
they have d cnominated almost all 
men Christians ; and the peculiarities 
of the Gospel, in respect both io doc. 
trine and to practice, are tn danger of 
vanishing from our sight, it we adopt 
the living standards of Christianity 
with which they eppear to be so wel! 
satisfied. * * * * 


11. On the Causes of the Pepularity 
of the Methodists. 


Dear Sir—I most readily send, ac- 
cording to your desire, a few cursory 
remarks on the causes of the popu: 
larity of the Methodists, and of the 
advantage gained by them over many 
of the Established Clergy. I must 
begin by observing, that I here em- 
ploy the word Methodists in its po- 
pular sense, which is much large! 
than that in which many persons use 
it. I would include under the name 
the following persons :— 

1. The followers of Mr. Wesley; 
the only persens who call themselves 
Methodists. 

2. The immediate followers of Mr. 
Whitfield; now a dispersed body; 
who are almost universally calle 
Methodists by others, though they 
do not take the name on themselves. 

3. The followers of Lady Hunt: 
ingdon; who are still a connecic® 
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body, and are also commonly called 
Methodists. 

4. I would be utderstood to in- 
-]ude under the same name by much 
the largest part of the whole body of 
the present Dissenters. 

The three old denominations were 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists. Of the Presbyterians (who 
are not the most numCrous or active 
of the three), many are Unitarians, 
and these are in doctrine, as well as 
in style of preaching, the very anti- 
podes to the Methodists : some hold 
4 pearly middle Course between Uni- 
tariangs and Methodists ; and others 
favour the Methodists, and so far re- 
semble them that they may (for the 
purpose of the present paper) pass 
under that name. 

Of the Independents, ! rather think 
that a very large proportion agree 
much with the Methodists ; that is 
to say, they engage as much as ihey 
in missions, both to the villages in 
England and to foreign parts, and 
much resemble them in doctrine as 
well as in style of preaching. 

Ofthe Baptists, a still larger pro- 
portion may, in like manner, for the 
purpose cf the present paper, be 
ranked among the Methodists, only 
afew of the Baptists being Unitari- 
ans, and the great body of them be- 
ing amongst the most active and 
zealous of the three classes of Dis- 
senters. 

I und®rstand that the old division 
of Dissenters into Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, and Baptist, though still 
existing, is now by no means the 
most important division. The dis- 
tinction now rather is into the Cal- 
vinistic, or Methodistical, and the 

moderate and Unitarian Dissenters. 

5. Under the general name of 
Methodists, I would here be under- 
stood further to include a by no 
means inconsiderable body of per- 
sons of the Established Church. In 
London, there are many Ministers 
Commonly reputed to be of this class : 
‘he proportion in some parts of the 
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country is perhaps not quite so great. 
These preachers are very clear in 
the opinion that their doctrines are 
these of the Articles of the Charch 
of England ; and that the ministers 
who differ from them, differ also 
from their own Arucies, and are at 
the same time wanting in religious 
zeal and strictness of life. The con- 
eregations of these Church Clergy 
are, at least some of them, formed 
partly of Dissenters and Methodists, 
who hear them because they approve 
of their doctrine and manner of 
preaching. A large part of their 
congregations, however, are much 
attached to the forms and the consti- 
tution of the Church, although many 
of them rate the point of doctrine 
above all questions of forms of * * * * 


i2. On Preaching. 


There seem to be two ways in 
which a preacher ought to judge of 
the propriety of that general mode 
of preaching which he has adopted. 
The one, isits conformity to what he 
finds in the Scriptures ; and the 
other, is the effect on the lives and 
character of his hearers, which, after 
a sufficient length of experience, he 
finds itto have produced. And it Is, 
doubtless, by combining these two 
means of judging, and not by confin- 
ing himself to either of them, that 
he ought continually to be endeavour- 
ing to discover whether his preach- 
ing be truly such as it ought to be or 
not. 

That the preaching of a minister 
of Christ ought to be conformable to 
the Scripture, is a truth which, when 
stated in these general terms, can 
certainly need neither observation 
nor proof. It may, nevertheless, be 
worth observing, even in this place, 
that it may require much care and 
investigation ; much attention tothe 
several parts of Scripture, particular- 
ly of the New Testament ; much re- 
flection on the times in which they 
were written, and the character and 
circumstances of those to whom 
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they were immediately addressed ; 
in order accurately, clearly, and de- 
cisively to pronounce whether the 
general strein of the preaching of a 
minister, in the present day, be con- 
formabie to them; and,if it be not, 
In wnat particulars, and in what de- 
gree, it may be said to depart from 
this standard of Christian truth. 

By the expression preaciing con- 
formably to the Scriptures, we ought 
certainly to mean, not the habit of 
using mere Scriptute words and 
phrases, Which muy convey to the 
cars of many hearers either an erro- 
neous or unintelligible sound ; nor 
the adoption of the ancient Scrip- 
tural style, which, not to mention 
other circumstances belonging to it, 
is more unconnected than would suit 
almost any modern ear, ifnow intro- 
duced into a sermon ; nor the habit 
of preaching precisely on the same 
topics On which our Saviour and his 
Apostles are stated to have preached, 
bestowing the same exact proportion 
of attention on every smaller topic 
which they «ppear to have bestowed. 
Tt is important to remember, that 
they had ‘n some degree to combat 
local prejudices, which have now 
ceased, and to oppose reigning er- 
rors, which miay now have taken a 
new colour or shape. They also took 
advantage of such admissions in f+. 
your of their doctrines, as the hear- 
ers of their day were most disposed 
to make. ‘They had, in short, to an- 
nounce the first news of the Gospel, 
and to urge it on a peculiar nation of 
Jews, on the one hand, who, though 
prejudiced in favour of the general 
belief of a Messiah, were opposed to 
the particular Messiah who had ap- 
peared ; and, onthe other, to convert 
a work!ot grossly ignorant and open- 
Jy vicious Gentes. They had, of 
course, io adapt their preaching to 
these, as well as to other, circum- 
stances of their peculiar ume and 
case * * * © * *® 

Defects of Preaching,-—These may 
De resolved into three classes. Ist, 


The more important 3 2d, The less 
important ; 3d, Suchas are COlamon 
to these preachers und to those of 
other ciasses, and may be considered 
as the common infirmities of map. 
kind. 

J, The more important; namely, 

1. Putting part of religion for the 
whole—urging doctrines, and too 
much neglecting precepts—also. 
urging some doctrines to the neglect 
of others. 

2. Not being sufficiently grounded 
in the external evidences of religion, 
and in the points which natura! relj- 
gion teaches us: (vide Baxter on 
Naturai Religion.) 

3. Not sufficiently dwelling on ma- 
ny of the simpler points of religion, 
on which men are agreed ; suchas, 
human responsibility, certainty of 
death and judgment, and the resur- 
rection, &c. 

4, Not enough particularizing the 
various duties of men, nor dwelling 
atany one time largely enough on 
any of the Christian graces, but mere- 
ly touching on them incidentally and 
briefly, and in terms so general that 
the hearers are not made sensibie of 
any particular sin, but are left toa 
confused idea that they are sinners in 
general. 

5. A too great disposition to at- 
tempt to give comfort to their hear- 
ers ; and to rest the title to comfort 
on inward Christian experience, and 
very little on the exemplariness of 
outward practice, 

6. Erroneous views respecting tne 
Scriptures, and the interpretation of 
them. The following errors may be 
enumerated under this head. First, 
A notion that Christian doctrine is 
nearly as discoverable in the Old 
Testament as in the New; and a ve- 
ry frequent perversion of Old Testa- 
ment words and phrases, in order to 
make them speak their own evangel- 
ical tenets. Hence arise false gen- 
eral habits of interpretation, and great 
license in accommodating texts [0 
illustrate, and even to prove, a} 
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favourite point + so that the Scrip- 
‘ures become in such hands capable 
of being turned to almost aa doce 
trae, however highly antinomian, 
which they may chouse to espouse. 
__Jnstances of this. The word coud, 
‘inthe Old Testament, is almost al- 
ways used in the modern scnse, 
though it there very often means c7fe. 
Words used to mean femporal deli- 
yerance are coustrued to sult a sfrr- 
jtual saivation.—-Similar misinte; pre- 
rations of the New Testament. In- 
stance Parables ; . Pharisees, &c. 

7. Spiritual meanings. Errors in 
this respect. 

g. fnatiention and indolence as to 
menv patts of Scripture, parucularly 
she New Testament. Instance Ser- 
mon*on the Mount; whole of the 
character of the Pharisees ; circum- 
stances attending our Saviour’s cru- 
cifixion ; exposure of humen nature 
in the character of Pilate. &c. &c. &c. 

II. Lessimportant faults ; namely, 

Famiuarity and vulgarity of 
manner; want of dignity suited to 
the pulpit. 

2. Habit of introducing expres- 
sious of Scripture which, from differ- 
ence of the circumstances of the 
become coarse, or less 
ineligible ; and often pushing these 
bevond what Scripture has done. In- 
stance: Calling the Gospela “ feast 
of fat things,” or “ a wedding ;”’ cal- 
ling the church our Saviour’s bride, 
ke &e &e, 

5. Using cant words, though not 
sensible they are so. Instance Pre- 
clous souls ; gracious souls ; Gos- 
pel ministers ; professors, &c. &c. 
kc, *§ #* # * * ® 


times, have 


Character of their Hearcrs.—\st, 
Higher Class; 2d, Middling ; 3d, 
Lower. 

Higher Class. —These conform 
4 good deal to the world in luxury 
and expense, if not amusements ; in 
Waste of time ; in frivolous conver- 
sation, deficiency of alms- “giving, 
government of the tongue, restraint 
in €ducation of children, moral sense, 
iy 
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2. Middling Class: tradesmen, &c. 
—lI fear they are deteciive in the 
foliowing points. They conform much 
tu customs of other tradesmen: a 
large proportion esteemed by the 
stricter and more obscrving preach. 
ers tobe unsound prolesssrs, through 
ther coniormity to the world in its 
amusements, &c.: dressy : sins of 
the tongue : unsanctified tempers : 
factiiny In contractiv g debts, and con- 
se qut n' lamures, ic. 

Lower Pc opic.—Ifservants, al- 
most ail seis de‘ecuve In dury as 
suce 3 a Conscien icus but Jess doc- 
trina! servent cenersy preferred by 
serious pe uple-—have experienced re- 
peateC disappoiwitmen's in this re- 
spect—concelicd ; bigotted ; apt to 
judge ties pre chers ang superiors 5 
expecting excessive Indulgence ; un- 
reasonable ia their claims ; dissatis- 
fied with their si uation ; dsdeiuing 
moral advice 3 running murh op re- 
ligious comfort and feelings, and lit- 
tle on religious Cuties ; reckouing 
that proyer, &c. are no! to be entered 
on unless they feel a disposition or 
inspulse to enter upon them ; igno- 
rapt of a great partot Scripiure, und 
attentive to the preceptive pall; 
expeciung somchow or other,at some 
time or other, to get possession of 
the privileges of the Gospei, but ot 
able to describe how; in general 
complaining of want of grace, but 
conceited of the light they think them- 
selves possessed of ; ever tending to 
Dissenterism, tu new preachers, elec- 
tion, Ke. &c- OF other people of 
the lowerclass in this country I know 
less, but | am persuaded that servants 
are in some degree a sample of 
them. * * * * 

Cure as respects Ministers.— 

1, Reading the ag Scriptures. 
especially the New Testament, at- 
tentivery. 

Less religious visiting and gos 
siping. 

3. Reading variety of able divines. 

4, Study of common bistory, and 
particularly the times of the Puri- 
tans. 
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5. Studying their sermons more. 

6. Inquiring into the private cha- 
racter of hearers, and preaching 
against prevailing faults. 

7. Observing the faults of the fol- 
lowers of those who preach the same 
doctrine, but ina still higher key, and 
who neglect the preceptive parts of 
Scripture still more. 

8. Avoiding too much controver- 
sial divinity. 

9, *&**e ee ® 


ESSAYS ON COWPER’S POEM OF 
THE TASK. 
No. II. 
The Time-fiece. 

Tue author has himself assigned his 
reasons for selecting this as a title to 
his Second Book. * The book to 
which it’’ (the title) “belongs, is in- 
tended to strike the hour that gives 
notice of approaching Judgment ; 
and dealing pretty largely in the signs 
of the times, seems to be denominat- 
ed as itis with a sufficient degree of 
accommodation to the subject.” 
(Letter to Unwin.) 

Had this book no other beauty to 
boast of, its opening lines would en- 
sure it peculiar regard, as the first 

oetical delineation of the attrocities 
of the Slave Trade, and the first at- 
tempt to hold up that infamous traffic 
to merited detestation. The name 
of Cowper is in consequence of this 
enrolled by Clarkson among those 
who contributed by their writings or 
their personal exertions to abolish 
this national disgrace. Some years 
after the appearance of this poem, he 
was represented as having changed 
his opinion on the subject; and the 
propagators of this false report went 
so far as to assign the reasons that in- 
duced him to side with the advocates 
forthe trade. ‘To refute this impu- 
tation, he decmed it necessary to ad- 
dress, in the public papers, a sonnet to 
the “Friend of the Fetter-gall’d,” 


{ June, 


the man whose persevering and suc. 
cessful efforts in their cause haye 
procured him a reward of which the 
patriot might be proud, and of which 
the Christian need not be ashamed. 
The British legislature never engag. 
ed in a subject that interested go 
powerfully the feelings of humanity ; 
and though it imparted new warmth 
and eloquence to all who wrote or 
spoke upon it, yet the passage which 
opens with these lines— 

** And, worse than all, and most to be de. 

plor’d, 
As human nature’s broadest, foulest, blot,” 
&e, 

yields to nothing which has been 
produced upon the subject. In a 
few lines, the poet has embraced the 
leading arguments against the trade, 
and exhibited some of its most re- 
volting features ; and by enlarging 
on the acknowledged maxim, that no 
man can be a slave in England, he 
furnished the ground of a well known 
brilliant passage in a deceased bur- 
rister’s defence of a client, who had 
used, ina libellous address, the words 
universal emancifiation, “I speak 
in the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, which makes liberty commen- 
surate with and inseparable from 
British soil ; which proclaims, even 
to the stranger and sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot on British 
earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the genius of universal emancipation 
No matter in what language his doom 
may have been pronounced ; no mat: 
ter what complexion, incompatible 
with freedom, an Indian or an Afti- 
can sun may have burned upon him; 
no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon 
the altar of slavery ; the first mo 
ment he touches the sacred soll 0 
Britain the altar and the god sink 
together in the dust, his soul we'ks 
abroad in its own majesty, his bo 
dy swells beyond the measure % 
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nis chains, which burst from around 
him, and he stands redeemed, res- 
cued, and disenthralled by the irre- 
sistible genius of universal emanci~ 
pation’ (Curran in Defence of 
Hamilton Rowan.) 

The notes added to the poem spe- 
cify the particular events to which 
the poet alludes, as signs that the 


earth, 


“By the voice of all its elements, 
Preaches the general doom.” 


Such appearances are tempting, but 
dangerous, subjects for a poet, be- 
cause, if he regard them as portend- 
ing great evils, and his prognostica- 
tions, as In the present Instance, 
prove unfounded, he is necessarily 
exposed to censure, Addison shewed 
more judgment than Cowper, when 
he alluded to an event (the storm of 
1705) ot which all his readers re- 
tained a fearful recollection : 


‘So when an angel, by Divine command, 


With rising tempests shakes a guilty 
land, 

‘Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past),” 
ke. 


But I shall let our poet defend him- 
self, by explaining his own views, 
“T am, and have always been, a 
great observer of natural appearan- 
ces, but I think not a superstitious 
one ......+ It is impossible for an 
observer of natural phenomena not 
‘o be struck with the singularity of 
the present season. The fogs I 
mentioned in my last still continue, 
though, till yesterday, the earth was 
as dry as intense heat could make it. 
The sun continues to rise and set 
Without his rays, and harcly shines 
at noon, even in a cloudless day. At 
eleven last night, the moon was a 
dull red. She was nearly at her 
highest elevation, and had the co- 
lour of heated brick. She would 
Naturally, 1 know, have such an 
appearance, looking through a misty 
almosphere ; but that such an at- 
Mosphere should obtain for so long 
‘ time in this country, is rather 
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remarkable . ... Asa poet, never- 
theless, I claim, if any wonderful 
event should follow, a right to apply 
ali and every such past prognostic 
to the purpose of the tragic muse.” 
(Letter to Newton, June 13, 1783.) 
The following extracts from an 
eye-witness’s account of the earth- 
quake in Calabria, will enable the 
reader to understand many of the 
minute allusions which he will find 
in the passage relating to that ca- 
lamitous event. 
. “© The face of this part of Ca- 
labria was entirely altered; hills 
lowered, and others quite levelled ; 
in plains, chasms were made by 
which the roads were rendered 
impassable; huge mountains split 
asunder, and parts of them driven to 
a considerable distance ; deep valleys 
filled up by the mountains which 
formed them having been detached 
by the violence of the earthquake. 
The course of some rivers has alter- 
ed; and springs of water appeared 
in places which had been perfectly 
dry, while in other places springs 
which had been constant disappeared 
totally. The surface of two whole 
fields, with the olive and mulberry 
trees therein, was detached by the 
earthquake, and transplanted (the 
trees remaining in their places) to 
the distance of a mile from their 
former situation ; and from the spot 
where they formerly stood, hot wa- 
ter springs up to a_ considerable 
height. Near this place, also, some 
countrymen and shepherds had been 
swallowed up, with their teams of 
oxen and flocks of sheep and goats. 
sessestseseseesesreseeererorervvee FFOM the Great 
depth of the ravine, and the violent 
motion of the earth, two huge por- 
tions of it, on which a great part of 
the town stood, were detached into 
the ravine, and nearly across it, about 
half a mile from the place where 
they stood ; and, what is most extra- 
ordinary, several of the inhabitants of 
those houses, who had taken this ex- 
traordinary leap in them, were nev- 
ertheless dug out alive, and some 
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5. Studying their sermons more. 

6. Inquiring into the private cha- 
racter of hearers, and preaching 
against prevailing faults. 

7. Observing the faults of the fol- 
lowers of those who preach the same 
doctrine, but ina still higher key, and 
who neglect the preceptive parts of 
Scripture still more. 

8. Avoiding too much controver- 
sial divinity. 
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"SSAYS ON COWPER’S POEM OF 
THE TASK. 
No. Il, 
The Time-fiece. 

Tue author has himself assigned his 
reasons for selecting this as a title to 
his Second Book. * The book to 
which it” (the title) “belongs, is in- 
tended to strike the hour that gives 
notice of approaching Judgment ; 
and dealing pretty largely in the signs 
of the times, seems to be denominat- 
ed as itis with a sufficient degree of 
accommoduticn to the subject.” 
(Letter to Unwin.) 

Had this book no other beauty to 
boast of, its opening lines would en- 
sure it peculiar regard, as the first 
poetical delineation of the attrocities 
of the Slave Trade, and the first at- 
tempt to hold up that infamous traffic 
to merited detestation. The name 
of Cowper is in consequence of this 
enrolled by Clarkson among those 
who contributed by their writings or 
their personal exertions to abolish 
this natlonal disgrace. Some years 
after the appearance of this poem, he 
was represented as having changed 
his opinton on the subject; and the 
propagators of this false report went 
so far as to assign the reasons that in- 
duced him to side with the advocates 
forthe trade. ‘To rcfute this impu- 
tation, he decmed it necessary to ad- 
dress, in the public papers, a sonnet to 
the “Friend of the Fetter-gali’d,”’ 


the man whose persevering and suc. 
cessful efforts in their cause haye 
procured him a reward of which the 
patriot might be proud, and of which 
the Christian need not be ashamed. 
The British legislature never engag. 
ed in a subject that interested so 
powerfully the feelings of humanity ; 
and though it imparted new warmth 
and eloquence to all who wrote or 
spoke upon it, yet the passage which 
opens with these lines— 


** And, worse than all, and most to be de. 


plor’d, 


As human nature’s broadest, foulest, blot,” 
&e., 
yields to nothing which has been 
produced upon the subject. In a 
few lines, the poet has embraced the 
leading arguments against the trade, 
and exhibited some of its most re- 
volting features ; and by enlarging 
on the acknowledged maxim, that no 
man can be a slave in England, he 
furnished the ground of a well known 
brilliant passage in a deceased buar- 
rister’s defence of a client, who had 
used, ina libellous address, the words 
universal emancipation, “I speak 
in the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, which makes liberty commen- 
surate with and inseparable from 
British soil ; which proclaims, even 
to the stranger and sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot on British 
earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the genius of universal emancipation. 
No matter in what language his doom 
may have been pronounced ; no mat- 
ter what complexion, incompatible 
with freedom, an Indian or an Afri- 
can sun may have burned upon him; 
no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upo 
the altar of slavery ; the first mo 
ment he touches the sacred soll o! 
Britain the altar and the god sink 
together in the dust, his soul wa'ks 
abroad in its own majesty, his )0o- 
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his chains, which burst from around 
him, and he stands redeemed, res- 
cued, and disenthralled by tae irre- 
sistible genius of universal emanci~ 
pation.” (Curran in Defence of 
Hamilton Rowan.) 

he notes added to the poem spe- 
cify the particular events to which 
the poet alludes, as signs that the 


earth, 


“By the voice of all its elements, 
Preaches the general doom.” 


Such appearances are tempting, but 
dangerous, subjects for a poet, be- 
cause, it he regard them as portend- 
ing great evils, and his prognostica- 
tions, as In the present Instance, 
prove unfounded, he is necessarily 
exposed to censure. Addison shewed 
more judgment than Cowper, when 
he alluded to an event (the storm of 
1705) of which all his readers re- 
tained a fearful recollection : 


‘So when an angel, by Divine command, 


With rising tempests shakes a guilty 
land, 

‘Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past),” 
ke. 


But 1 shall let our poet defend him- 
self, by explaining his own views. 
“J am, and have always been, a 
great observer of natural appearan- 
ces, but I think not a superstitious 
one ...... It is impossible for an 
observer of natural phenomena not 
‘o be struck with the singularity of 
the present season. The fogs I 
mentioned in my last still continue, 
though, till yesterday, the earth was 
as dry as intense heat could make it. 
The sun continues to rise and set 
Without his rays, and harcly shines 
at noon, even in a cloudless day. At 
eleven jast night, the moon was a 
dull red. She was nearly at her 
highest elevation, and had the co- 
lour of heated brick. She would 
Naturally, 1 know, have such an 
appearance, looking through a misty 
amosphere; but that such an at- 
Mosphere should obtain for so long: 


‘ time in this country, is rather 
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remarkable . ... Asa poet, never- 
theless, I claim, if any wonderful 
event should follow, a right to apply 
ali and every such past prognostic 
to the purpose of the tragic muse.” 
(Letter to Newton, June 13, 1785.) 

The following extracts from an 
eye-witness’s account of the earth- 
quake in Calabria, will enable the 
reader to understand many of the 
minute allusions which he will find 
in the passage relating to that ca- 
lamitous event. 

‘“ The face of this part of Ca- 
labria was entirely altered; hills 
lowered, and others quite levelled ; 
in plains, chasms were made by 
which the roads were rendered 
impassable; huge mountains split 
asunder, and parts of them driven to 
a considerable distance ; deep valleys 
filled up by the mountains which 
formed them having been detached 
by the violence of the earthquake. 
The course of some rivers has alter- 
ed; and springs of water appeared 
in places which had been perfectly 
dry, while in other places springs 
which had been constant disappeared 
totally. The surface of two whole 
fields, with the olive and mulberry 
trees therein, was detached by the 
earthquake, and transplanted (the 
trees remaining in their places) to 
the distance of a mile from their 
former situation ; and from the spot 
where they formerly stood, hot wa- 
ter springs up to a_ considerable 
height. Near this place, also, some 
countrymen and shepherds had been 
swallowed up, with their teams of 
oxen and flocks of sheep and goats. 
vooreeeee Om the great 
depth of the ravine, and the violent 
motion of the earth, two huge por- 
tions of it, on which a great part of 
the town stood, were detached into 
the ravine, and nearly across it, about 
half a mile from the place where 
they stood ; and, what is most extra- 
ordinary, several of the inhabitants of 
those houses, who had taken this ex- 
traordinary leap in them, were nev- 
ertheless dug out alive, and some 
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of them unhurt ................)he Prince 
of Scylla was swept off the shore in- 
to the sea by this wave with 2475 of 
his unfortunate subjects. He observ- 
ed that during the flist horrid ssock 
fat noon, February 5, 1753), part of 
a rock near Scy la bad been detached 
into the sea; and fearing that the 
rock op which his castie and town 
are sliuated, might also be detacied, 
he thought it satest to prepare boats, 
and retire to a little port or beach 
surrounded by rocks at the fuot of 
Seviia. The second shock, after 
midnight, detached a whole moun- 
tain, woicd falling with violence in- 
to the sea (at that time pertectly 
cali) raised the fatal wave, whic 
broke with fury on a neck of land in 
Sictiy. and returned with great noise 
and celerliy directly upon the beach 
where the Prince and ihe untortunate 
inhavitants of Scyila had taken refuge 
with their richest effects, and either 
dashed them and their boats against 
the rocks, or whirled them into the 
sea,’? (See Cockburne’s Nav. Ap. 
Ist.) 

“T could not help remarking,” 
says Sir. Wim. Hainiiton, « that the 
nuns, who are likewise living in bar- 
racks, and were constantly walking 
about under the tultion of their con- 
fessors, seemed gay, and toenjoy the 
liberty the earthquake nad afforded 
them.”—It is probable, however, 
they grew tired of their liberty, and 
sighed for a return to the cloister. 
Such was the case with those who 
were released by the French revolu- 
tion—a convulsion in the political 
equally tremendous with that in the 
natural world of which we have been 
speaking: they eagerly sought for a 
new seclusion from that publicity in- 
to which they had been reluctantly 
forced, and in consequence congre- 
gated themselves into the most sc- 
questered asylums they could pro- 
cure. 

Hayley would lead us to suppose 
that Cowper had injured his style, 
and unconsciously contracted an oeb- 


‘ureatory tone. from his perusal of 


the prophetic writings of the Old 
Testament. Absurd as this ideg js 
we must allow that an iniimate ,. 
quaintance with the Scriptures jag 
an effect, but a niost happy one, 
upon bis style, as it had upo : thy. of 
his predecessor, Miktouw; aid tiny ys 
strongly marked by the figurariye 
language inp which he dcseribes tie 
Almighty inflicting ail these judg. 
ments, that 


“ proclaim 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an Atieist life,” 


and which is admirably adapted to 
display His sovereign agency. The 
personifica‘ion of Famine will be 
noticed berealter ; and by the iutro- 
duction of a spruce philosopher tn 
such a scene, the poet has contrived 
to exhibit the insignificance of hu- 
man power, and the insufficiency of 
human wisdom—a_ lesson taught 
long since by God himseif, though 
not yet learned by mankind. God 
is In heaven, and thou upon earth; 
therefore let thy words be few.” 

The eulogium upon England as 
the land of freedom, which next fol- 
lows, will always be read with pleas- 
ure ; and the satire upon her grow: 
ing effeminacy of manners is not 
without its own peculiar gratifica- 
tion, because we feel proudly con 
scious that it has been since proved 
unfounded. England, during the 
long war which terminated so much 
to her credit, endured with perscve" 
ing and unpshrinking fortitude the 
pressure of her unparalleled bur 
thens, and of difficuities the most ip 
palling, which arose on every side 
By such patient endurance she ex 
hibited the manliness of her national 
character, which caused her trun 
phant banners to be borne from L's 
bon to Thoulouse by soldiers the ! 
verse of 





‘things as smooth 

And tender as a girl ; all essenced o'er 
With odours, and as profligate as sweets 
Who sell their laure! for a myrtle wree': 
And love when they shovid fight.” 
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And when, at the close of the contest, 
she Jed the van in the march of na- 
tions, she appeared on the plains of 

Vaterloo as the decus et tu/amen of 
Europe—decus, in the spirit: in 
which she bore privations ; and ¢wéa- 
men, in the attitude she assumed 
wien she struck the tremendous 
blow that annihilated the power of 
revolutionary France, The time 

hus not, therefore, passed away, in 

yhich it may be said, 

“Tis praise and boast enough, 

That we are born her children.” 

But these exploits, while they so 
sivnally elevated Gur national Char- 
acter, have not been able to suppress 
the feelings of political rivalry, or 
the ebullitions of wounded pride in 
oiher nations. There is, however, 
a point of eminence to which Eng- 
land’s character is raised without ex- 
citing any such emotions; for the 
exertions of her soble charitable in- 
stitutions have marked her as, under 
the Divine Providence, the dispenser 
of spiritual blessings throughout the 
world ; and the friends of truth una- 
nimously admit her claim. 

About the time when Cowper 
wrote, Enilish running-borses were 
introduced into France, by the Duke 
oi Orleans ; and as numbers of our 
countrymen resorted thither to ex- 
hibit “ superior jockeyship,” he of- 
iered them some admomitions, which 
ave perfectly suited to the present 
period, when, from the rage for ex- 
cursions to France, we are in dan- 
ger of degrading our national char- 
acter in the eyes of those very peo- 
ple whom we contributed so success- 
fully to humble. 

Convinced of the inetiicacy of sa- 
ure to produce the effects which he 
desired, Cowper turns to the Pulpit, 
as the grand engine of national relor- 
mation. His animadversions on iv- 
Horant and slothfal clergymen are 
uncoubtedly severe, and are, perhaps, 
‘60 keenly expressed, but they can- 
not be considered as unmerited. He 
148 allowed that this book is the 
‘host satirical of all his poems; and 
No, 195. 
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those who feel disposed to condemn 
him, ought first to consider the ex. 
cuse he offers. ‘ In some passages, 
especially in the second book, you 
will observe mé very satirical. Writ- 
ing on such subjects, i could not be 
otherwise. | can write nothing, 
without aiming at least at usefulness. 
It were beneath my years to do it, 
and still more dishonourable to my 
religion. 1 know that a reformation 
of stich abuses as [ have censured, is 
not to be expected from the efforts 
of a poet; but to contemplate the 
world, its follies, its vices, its indif- 
ference to duties, its strenuous at- 
tachments to what Is evil, and not te 
reprchend, were (to approve it.” 
(Vol. li. p. 259.) 

The advertisement announcing the 
sale of engraved sermons, would be 
a curiosity, could i: be procured 
And here, likewise, we may claim an 
exception in favour of the present 
umes, because the general charactet 
and style of preaching among the 
clergy of the Established Church is 
such as to require, generally speak- 
ing, neither ‘* grand caterer nor (ry 
nurse ;’? nor would a traffic in * zig. 
zag manuscript,” | should imagine, 
be a very lucrative business at pre- 
sent—mat least if [ may judge by the 
frequent adveruisements in the news- 
papers of * Sexaginta Conciones, by 
a Dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ which, also, are an imitation of 
manuscrint; bur, being caretuily and 
mystcricusly sealed up,no vulgar eye 
cun examine their contents, or ascer- 
tain their docivines, without purc has- 
ine a complete sct—at the almost 
certain risk, I fear, of finding them, 
when opened, not worth reading. 
One of Dr. Prusler’s sermons ts in 
the possession of the writer of these 
Iussays 5 and it justifies all that Cow- 
per has said upon the subject. 

The character of a rood preacher, 
as given by our poet, is such as we 
might expect from who had 
attended the ministry otf Mr. New- 
ton, and who, by the unimpaired 
simplicity of hisovn mind, and by, 
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nis knowledge of mankind, knew 
well what was most easily understood 
by a Congregation of rustics. [need 
Not transcribe passages so well kuown 
as those to which | allude, but I 
e wnesily recommmend both these, 
and what follows from the same pen, 

whe serious attention ofevery young 
preacher, * Adectution of every sort 
Is Oslous, aud More Cspechally an al- 
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of the Task: 


The Garden. 


In this book of the Task, Cowper 
EXpatiates In a Most CUgazIng Mon. 
beron the pleasures which he en. 
joyed in seclusion from a jorring 
world ;’? and in specifying sume of 
the many occupations of him © wiiom 
the worid calls idle,’ he has accu. 

wcly delineated his own rural em. 
ployments. Milton and Young both 
loved a garden; and the Paradise 
Lost exbibtis a fine specimen of its 
author’s correct taste In What we call 
landscape gardemmg. From Cow- 
per’s letters we learn how much he 
was interested by nis horticultural 
pursuits, Which suppiued him with 
what he had so. strenuously re- 
commended=——" constant occupation 
without care.” 

Yhere is not much room In this 
book for either critical or illustrative 
remarks; yet T] cannot pass It ovet 
Without p.using to examine the prin- 
ciples which it inculcates, and thei 
adaptation to general use, When 
the poet lays wre his pen as a 
nioralist or a Satirist, and hbetakes 
himself to his dail ly amusements, or 
exirafurzneous pursuits, we follow 
him with peculiar tprerest into his 
earden and his @reen-house; we 
watch the progress of his purterre 
or take lessons from him tn the art 
of raising the * prickly-coated gourd. 
But when be recommends a life of 
rural solitude as almost essential to 
real happiness and peace of mind, 
we ure compciied io pause, and, how- 
ever reluctantly, to questlon the de- 
cisions of our amiable monitor. A 
life of ventle inactivity is not by ap} 
means consistent with the Christiau 
Character. Vhe man who acts under 
the constant influence of religious 
pec iple, is best suited to bear a pal 
in the great and multiplied duties,! 0: 
social life ; and he is often found, 1 
consequence of his character, to pc> 
sess an influence which others, © 
apparenuy greater consequence, cate 
not always command. There &© 
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“ #ural Philosophy 3? and he who is 
enudvicd. by his pe cullar Circ!imstanh- 
ces. to indulge la Contem plative re- 
tire nent, tactcum sylvas inter repfitare 
salubres, cannot surely blame those 
who are called to more active du‘tes, 
if they prefer the scenes of busy life, 
in which only those duties can be ful- 
filled. Yo ‘do Cowper fuii justice, 
however, we must recollect, that i 
all his chcomiums upon rural life, and 
in his Caustic descriptions of metro- 
politan occupations, he bad principal: 
ly iu view those persons who, having 
lb rey of choice, abandon scenes so 
friendiy to domestic comfort, peuce, 
and virtue, for a residence in places 
which, to say the best, are much less 
friendly to them than those described 
by our poet. 

"Men usually feel a strong interest 
in the personal concerns of ap indi- 
vidual whose wriitoes they admire. 
Few passages in the Paradise Lost 
are better known than those in which 
Milton speaks of himself; and the 
admirers of Ho ver generally regret 
that the Ilicd and Odyssey contain no 
decided personal reierence to their 
iiustrious author. This confers an 
additivnal Charm on many passages 
In the “Posk, wateh describe the tha. 
pits and teelines ofour favourite bard. 
Among these, we may justly class 
the allegory which represents the al- 
leviation of his sorrows by ONE who 
had been hurt by th? archers. tis 
to be feared, ihat many admire this 
passage wno do not advert to its spl- 
ritual meaning, as descriptive of the 
vlessings afforded by Him who came 
to * cou.fort those that mourn.’ ond 
to bestow “the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” 

in the succeeding description of 
the most serious of human pursuits, 
ve find the satirical disposition of 
cowper exbibited'in a verv ami ble 
light. He had bimself enjoyed the 
bieneiaus s of religion, in the detive- 
Trance which it affords from anxious 


care, and in the hich hopes of bappt . 


} 


ee 
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nese which it imparts; and 





‘With other views of men and manners 
now 
Than once, and others of a life to come,’ 


he regards the scenes he had quit 
ted, omxtousiy desirous that his ior- 
mcr associates should partake in his 
present pleasures. We can trace 
here several allusions to Classic poe 
try 5 and [shal. wanscribe two passa- 
ves, WEIch seem to have been In his 
mind when composing be jines coni- 
mencirge with * Isce that all are wan- 
derers,”’ &c. 
 Velut syivis, ubi passim, 
Palantes error certy de tramite pellit, 
I}le sintstrorsum, hic dextrorsum abit,unus 
utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus ” 
Hc RACE. 
‘«Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munite 
ienere ; 
Edita dectrina saprentum templa serena 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque vi 
dere 
Errare, atque viam palantes quarere vitz 
Certare ingenio, contendere ncbilitate 
Nocties atque dies nifi prastante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque po 
tir.” LUCRETIUS. 
These writers, and others of the same 
stamp, have enlerged upon the pur- 
suits of man, and have lushed the tol- 
lies ores x posed the vices of their con- 
temporaries, as philosophers whe 
thought them degrading to human 
dignity, or as sa.irigts, who deemed 
them a suitable subject for ralilery. 
But Cowper viewed the world with 2 
Christian’s eve. Eternity forms the 
buck-ground of every moral picture 
wherein he describes humen Ife ; and 
the general occupations of monkind 
appear to him not oniy idle,but crimi- 
nal, when they occupy exclusively, 
und profusely consume, that time on 
which everlasting happiness may ce 
pend. Thus he essentlaliy differs 
from the generality of pogucal wrt 
ters, modern as w Ilasancient, His 
satire was the offsnring ol beneve 
lence. Like the Pei on spear, it fur- 
nishes the only cure for the wound 
it has i. flicted. Where be must 
blame, he plues: where he condemns 
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"t *s with regret. His censures dis- 
play no triumphant superiority ; but 
rather express a train of feeling such 
as we might suppose angels to in- 
Culee In at the prospect of human 
frailty. 

As we proceed in ‘the Garden,” 
we are introduced toa more intimate 
acquaintance with his domestic pur- 
suits. Lovery thing that claimed his 
attention, or shared his protection, is 
successively brought before us, In 
language which, Kowever common 
and ordinary, he has used so happily, 
that, while it endears the subject by 
its simplicity, it does not degrade it 
by its familiarity. He gave Lady 
Hesketh an amusing account of his 
‘* being in at the death” of a fox; but 
his mention of hunting. as one of the 
pleasures of the country, leads him 
tc speak of his tame hare. H)s fond- 
fess for this animal increased his dis- 
ike to rural sports ;—occupations 
which cannot, in my opinion, afford 
pleasure to a benevolent nemd, and 
which have been held in abhorrence 
Sy other poets us wellas by Cowper : 
‘* Aveurt, away, the cruel sway, 

Tyrannic man’s dominion, 

Che sportsman’s joy, the murderous cry, 

The fluttering gory pinion,” Burns. 


Whatever severer critics may say of 
Cowper's “ stercoraceous heap,” or 
however they may refuse him the 
praise bestowedon Virgil, of * throw- 
ing about his manure with an air of 
majesty,” ail must concur in admir- 
ing bis descripuonof bisgreen house. 
ihe contemplation of these his do- 
mestic pursuits, leads him again to 
extol the comforts cf a retired life. 
The sketch must indeed delight us; 
vut he whe thinks to escape in the 
calms of seclusion those temptations 
which assat] him in the bustle of the 
world, manifests his ignorance of an 
-Mportant truth, obscurely intimated 
by heathen moralists, and fully revesl- 
ed by the sacred writers.—that the 
eviis complained of are not the result 
‘Floral or peculiar circumstances, 


but that they spring from the humar 
breast; and therefore our Lord, who 
knew that his followers must be ex. 
posed to temptation 1N every situation 
in life, has by his prayer for them 
pointed out where their safeguard 
lies, and in what they are to seek {oy 
comtort: “I pray not that Thoy 
shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil of the world.” 
Cowper’s familiar letters testify 
how much unaffected enjoyment he 
derived from employing his time in 
the manner he describes in this book ; 
and how sincerely be exclaimed, 


‘Had Ithe choice of sublunary good,” 
&c, &c. 


When we consider the pecultar or 
ganization of bis mind, and the influ- 
ence of constitutional maladies upon 
it, we Cannot altogether suppress our 
regret, that he did not alway enjoy 
such society as would have enliven- 
ed his solitude, and have kept his 
mental faculties in cheerful exercise. 
He was singularly formed for friend- 
ship, and possessed the enviable art 
of attaching firmly ali who approach- 
ed him. Few men have had more 
zealous or disinterested friends : his 
writings attest their kindness and bis 
gratitude; and by thus immortalizing 
their names, he has requited ail their 
altentions. In particular, the amia- 
ble and friendly owner of Weston 
Park has received from hima dis- 
tinction which wealth could not pur- 
chase, and which even monarchs are 
unable to bestow. 

The feelings he expresses toward 
London, at the close of this book, 
are such as every thinking man 
must partake in, even at this day. 
There is no spot on the globe, in 
which such extremes are mingled: 
the most exalted piety, and the greal- 
est profaneness; fervent devotion, 
and vile profligacy; unbounded 
benevolence, and the coldest sel- 
fisiness: the greatest affluence, an‘ 
the most abject want :--and al! 
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these so mixed, and such con- 

stant exercise, with a continual ten- 
rise to counteract each other, that 
their combination would form a com- 
piete moral chavs, were it not that 
aredeeming Spirit has gone forth, 
which may be said Dove-like to brood 
over it, and to encourage hope that 
yet may 

‘* Darkness fly, 
Light shine, and order from disorder 
spring.” 


‘To be continued, ) 


the B litor of the Christian Observer. 


Mecu bas been said, at different 
times, respecting the simple and 
energetic eloquence of the North 
American Indian tribes. The follow- 
ing appears to mea a fine specimen of 
chat pathos which arises from the ex- 
hibition of simple truth In an appar- 
ently unstudied form, yet in reality 
with an artful selection of circum- 
stances that would do credit to the 
most judicious master of clussical elo- 
quence. 

Seme North American Indians 
came to New York in 1799, ona 
mission from their nations to the 
President; and having been invited 
‘to dine with General Knox, were ob- 
served to stand for some time in a 
valcony at the front of the house, 
contemplating the city, harbour, and 
Long Island, which lay widely stretch- 
ed beiore them. Retiring at length 
with much distress apparent on their 
countenances, the General kiodly in- 
juired of one of the chiefs the cause 
of their deyection 3 to which the lat- 
ter replied : 

‘Twill tell you. brother. IT hove 
deen tooking at vour beantiful ey 


we Creat Water——myour fine Country — 


ndsece how vou atlare. But the: | 
ouid Hot help thinkine, that this flae 


CounLTY and this vei! valer were 
nec Ours. Oureance ved here : 
they Enyos ed ites '. Own plece : 
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the White People came here in a 
great cenoe. They asked them only 
to Jet them tie it toatree, lest the 
waters should carry it away: we con- 
sented. They then said some of theis 
people were sick, and asked permis- 
sion to land them and put them under 
the shade of the trees. The ice 
then came, and they could not go 
away. They then begged for a piece 
of land to build wigwams for the 
winter: we granted ittothem. They 
then asked for some corn to keep 
them from starving : we kindly fur- 
nished itthem. They prémised to 
go away when the ice was gone: 
when this happened, we told them 
they must go away with their big 
canoe ; but they pointed to their big 
guns round their wigwams, and said 
they would stay there ; and we could 
not make them go away. Afterwards 
more came. They brought spiritu- 
ous avd intoxicating liquors with 
them, of which the Indians became 
very fond. They persuaded us to 
sell them some land. Finally, they 
drove us back, from time to time, in- 
to the wilderness, f-r from the water. 
and fish, and oysters——they have de- 
stroyed the game—our people have 
wasted away ; and now we live mis- 
erable and wretched, while you are 
enjoying our fine and beautiful coun- 
try. This makes me sorry, brother 
and I cannot help it.’ 


F. G. 


PSALM CXXX. De profundi 


From sin’s dark depths, mv God, to Tliee 
pour in tears my faulVring pray’r : 

O hear my cry of agony ! 
O save me, save me from despair | 


For if thy justice should pursue 

Whate’er of guilt thine eye hath known, 
Ob, who could bear the piercing view, 

“dr stand before thy awfui throne ? 


Bt Chou canst burst the two-fold chain 
Tha binds me still tosin and woe; 
And Thou canst cleanse the earthly stain, 


That telis mv fall before my foe. 
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Bx Heview of Simons’s Lett 
O free me ! cleanse me! bid me live ! 
And bondage, guilt, and death remove 
And while Etremble, sti torgive ; 
Wor Thou art merey, Thou art love 


' 


er on the late Antinomian Secession, (June 


Then, by thy mercy reconcil’d, 
Boundless, unmerited, and free, 
Saviour! receive thy long-lost ehjig 
His life, his hope, his all in Thee, | 
RRs. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to a_ highly respecied 
Friend, on the Sutject of certain 
Lirrors, of the Antinomian Kind, 
which have lately sprung up in the 
West of England, and are now 
making an alarming Progress 
throughout the Kingdom. By the 
Rev. Joun Simons, B. LL. Rector 
of Paul’s Cray. London: Hatchard. 
1818, 880. pp. 93. 


We felicitate ourselves and our read- 
ers upon the appearance of the 2vove 
Letter, which we consider highly 
amportent On Many accounts ; . 
ticularly appropriate to present time 

and circumstances 3 a! wd, as we are 
inclined to think, well calculated to 
assist our own future labours, and 
smooth our intended passage through 
the thorny paths of a very critical 
and distressing controversy. It Is 
not our intention todo more at present 
than to give notice of our future in- 
tentions ; and to recommend serlt- 
ously, to any persons who may be 
preparing to follow us into depths 
which we have pledged ourselves to 
descend, first 
contents of this Leer, and to trace 
the probable bearings of the 0, Hinions 


tg consider well the 


which it exposes, on the best inter- 
ests and happiness of mankind pre- 
sent and cternal; before they deter- 
mine upon the worth of our humble 
Jabours, or the necessity of our ur- 
gent endeavours, to warn the world 
of these wrowing dangers. The re- 
spectable Rector of Paul’s Cray seems 


to have had the opportunity, denied 


to so many, of becoming closely ac- 
auiinted with the sentiments and 
dogmas of this new school. This 


ucquaintance, derived from a » ult; 
tude of sources, aS be has himse if in- 
formed us—from letters, and se. 
mons, and a free and unrestricted 
* intercourse of Christian love in ber. 
ter days’—Mr. Simons had very 
properly turned In the first ins tance 
to the purpose of private admonition 
and remonstrance, In what was the 
original of the present publication 
The letter, sufficicatly long and over. 
whelming, we presume, usa private 
communication, falling into. other 
hands, drew forth naturally enough a 
request for publication; and a sep. 
ration baving been made, of what 
Was pVivate and confidential, from 
what was of gencral use and applica 
tion, the publica materies” has 
been given te the world under the 
present form: and we must sy, 
that it contains a most Important bo- 
dy of information, variously, and 
sometimes curlously, worked up into 
the body of the letter. ** As to the 
sources from which the writer has de 
rived his information,” he informs 
us In his preface, 

€ He has only to sav, that he has coca 
ments more than sufficient to pore. ES 
the statement he has here given of thee 
rors ailluded to is perfectly correct ; weet? 
ly thing, that can at all endanger the ¢ 
of it, being t.e great absurdity of thes" 
it exposes: which, however, merely p 
the dreadful effect of errorin ach G 
it blinds the eves of all who embrace | i 
confirming the word of the Apostle, tha 
men will *not receive the love of the t ay 
they shall have ‘strong delusion’ inste! 
it.” pp. Vi. Vit. 

We are not aware that the sig 
est charve of a breach of confid ec : 
will attach to this publica. 
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into which no names whatever are 
introduced, and which simpty details 
, mulutude of bold theological posi- 
Jons,in their own original, and some- 
times strong and pointed, janguaye ; 
of which the several authors need not 
revret the publication, so long as they 
are prepated to stand by the su bstan- 
tive matter they contain ; and which, 
indeed, either to retract or to explain, 
will be to recal or to fritter away the 
whole difference between themselves 
and those whose society and commu- 
nion they have quitted. That many 
of tie opinions here laid down have 
been adopted in the infancy of the sect, 
and are not to be Jooked upon as thei 


' 


final articles of creed, we think w+! 
scarcely be sct up aS a defence by its 
advocates, when the nature of these 
opinions is considered ; and when it 
is further remembered, that, for the 
most part, they were adduced for the 
very purpose of public or private in- 
struction and conviction; and, in fact, 
have contributed, even in their most 
evanescent forms, to effect the object 
intended, and turn mony persons to 
the same mode of thinking, and even 
of preaching. Itis notto be forgotten, 
that these were the sentiments secret- 
iy or openly expressed, at the very 
moment of an important secession 
irom the Established Church, dy ‘he 
secrders themselves : and if any expla- 
hatlon or revocation of the terms and 
expressions, implying a correspond- 
ing change in the sense of the matier, 
shall be offered, as we most heartily 
hope there may be, we shall expect, 
aud with fervency and sincerity pray, 
‘bat the hasty and premature mea- 
sures which have Jed to this open de- 
ection from church communion may 
ve retracted also. = Itis in a spirit of 
‘he most unfeiened Christian charity 
that we would sugcest to the purties 
“gvestion, that no consideration of 
“crest, no feeling of independence, 
“9 Mistaken sense of injury, no ap- 
prehension of suffering in their ge- 
"erat reputation for an ill-understood 
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consistency, should interfere with a 
conscientious conviction of their first 
error, or with ap humble and peniten- 
tial desire ugain to be received into 
the bosom of that church which they 
have wounded and dishonoured by 
their hasty desertion. 

With equal sincerity do we acquit 
the author of this Letter of any feel- 
inys of asperity, or any undue severi- 
ty of languaye,in his mode of address- 
ing bis once fellow-worshippers, and 
companions in the same Christian 
waik. Tbereisa wide difference be- 
iween the language of zeal and of 
enmity, which we ere truly sorry for 
those Who cannot ditcern. Unfortu- 
nately, there is so niuch of tie latte: 
in the world—-and, to our shame be 
it said,in the church—that we can be 
at no ioss to know its characteristics. 
Indeed, scarcely any side is defended 
now-a-days, on the most sacred of all 
subjects, without displaying ample 
specimens ot the odzum theologicum, 
Some puldications, that we could 
name, Contain in their very letter, as 
well as spirit, nothing else. But we 
have seen few publications that ex- 
hibit more the affection ef true zeal, 
and less the venom of filse, than the 
presentletter. Thatitis a very strong 
exposition of d ingerous doctrines, we 
readily acknowledge We must fur 
ther confess, that it is destitute of 
that policy which speaks soltly to a 
map Who isapproaching unconscious 
ly to the edge of a precipice, lest he 
should incre effectuaily 
frightened into its culph. But, for 
one who would use this policy on such 
a trying occasion, we are bold toaver 
that fifty persons would rush forward 
with every vehemence of gesture 
and diction to rescuc their friend from 
And bow much 
more, when the life of immortal souls. 
and that by bundreds or thousands, 
is at Stake; and when, far beyond the 
comparatively small or political in- 
terests of a single church, the very 
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and substance of the Sacred Volume 
itself, are brought into controversy. 
‘The question atissue amounts to this 
Whether the church, in ail ages, has 
been utterly mistaken In the inter- 
pretation of the sacred records, and 
has been, by that mistake, misleading 
all its followers into essential and 
fundamental error; till a positively 
new revelation has been now vouch- 
safed (we say not to what persons) to 
guide us intoalltruth. If these con- 
siderations shall not be found suffi. 
client to warrant some degree of ve- 
hemence in speaking of ofinions, we 
are not sure of the ground on which 
St. Paulor St. John themselves would 
be free from blame in Gal. i. 8, 9; 2 
John, 10, 11, &c. At the same time, 
controversialists on all bands, 1n the 
present day, would do well to re. 
member that they have not the au- 
thority of Inspiration as the first Apo- 
stles had; and more particularly in 
any allusions of a personal nature, the 
writer cannot too faithfully preserve 


in his recollection that ** the wrath of 


man worketh not the righteousness 
of God:” and this position will be 
found equally true in the practical 
result, whether the wrath be felt by 
ourselves, or only excited in others. 
Mr. Simons has mingled in bis me- 
dicinal cup many expressions of per- 
sonal kindness, and many recollec- 
tions of past friendship, wich in the 
main prove the Christian temper of 
mind under which he prepared it. 
But he would have been more likely, 
perhaps, to benefit those whom he 
armed to convince, bad he not so fre- 
«juently touched that point, the most 
tender of all to actual novices, the 
fact of their being so; or had he less 


explicitly hinted at the mental delu- 


sion and intellectual extravagance 
wonder which they labour. 

There 1s much that is original, and 
not a little that is quaint, and occa- 
sionally something that is confused 
and almost unintelligible, ia Mr. Si- 
mons'sgeneralstvle. Fiissentences 


are long and discursive, indicatiye ; 
a rapid, and even impatient, but , 
the same time full mind, hastening 
to its conclusion over a great variety 
of thoughts and conceptions crow. 
ing for utterance to his pen. He 
reminds us of the harp of elder day,. 
and we could fancy, sometimes, the 
strain of a good old Homtlist poluting 
his * numbers without number” ¢ 
the inveterate abuses of the Komish 
church. We cannot promise tooyr 
readers much of studied arr.nge. 
ment, though assisted in some de- 
gree by the almost forgotten but ve. 
nerable device of marginal heads o; 
discourse: and, if these should be re- 
tained in any future edition, we think 
they might suggest some more con- 
secutive arrangement of the par 
graphs in a few instances, and be 
the niselves alsochanged occasionally 
for expressions more generic aid 
indicative of the matter beneath. 

We shall only, for the present, 
proceed further to give one or two 
extracts from the production we 
have here introduced to our readers, 
to enable them to judge both of the 
general style and spirit of the letter, 
and of the nature of those opinions 
Which the author has happened to 
have the full opportunity of deline- 
ating. We must leave our readers 
to judge for themselves, how far the 
errors stated in the following pate 
graph, which we give as a specimes 
of them, will justify the vehem ence, 
scmewhat Luther-like, it must be 
confessed, with which they are held 
_— to view. 

And then, how grievously they 
not sea alias the Seri ptures, > nor the mint 
of God, as revealed in them, when the! 
teach, as to SIN AND HOLINESS, ‘that si 
can do the children of God no harm, - 
liness ne good ;’—that as to HOLINESS \™ 
which consists, as we reckon, that ‘ imas* 
and likeness of God,’ in which man w as firs 
made,and after which we certainly know il’ 
be the ereat design of Gad to re- make him, 

‘it is not at ali anal of us in Scr} 


{} Oy 
ture, as an holy principle issuing in an ae 
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sion in particular, Heb. Xil., ‘ Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which 
eo man shall see the Lord,’ nothing is more 
contrary to the intention of the Apostle 
than to exhort us in it to holiness of heart 
and life; (though the Apostle’s own words 
are so plain, that had he meant any thing 
else, he could not have used them, contrast. 
ing with § peace,’ ‘the root of bitterness ; 
“y with ‘holiness? ‘the profaneness of 


and : | . 
and with ‘not seeing the Lord, 


Esau ;’ 
Esau’s ‘losing the blessing ;?)—but that 
holiness means separation to God, and that 
tooin every place of the New Testamentin 
which the word occurs ; and not holiness 
asa quality or grace or habit of the mind— 
Pouch was their tenet not many months ago; 
{ saw it under the hand of one of them, and 
have myself heard it from the lips of several 
if their party }—or that, ifit signify holiness 
asa quality, a grace, or habit of the mind, 
it still means not any holiness which we have 
in ourselves (though of God only, aud only 
through Christ and only by the Spirit,) due 
the b. liness of Christ IMPUTED fa Us, and so 
made ours in a judicial or legal respect, 
notwithstanding that the word doliess is 
never used (but only the word righteousness) 
in alegator judicial respect, throughout the 
whole New Testament :—cr that it may 
mean, as some of them will allow, some 
poral effect of this imputed holiness (which, 
however, may or may not be produced by 
it, and all be well nevertheless y —but that 
on no account it implies that any man is 
really made holy, according to the usual 
and natural meaning of the word; though St. 
Paulsays that the saints are so,and declares, 
moreover, that they are ‘from the founda- 
tion of the world chosen to be so in love’ 
‘which love, as well as beliness, these men 
do utteriy deny to be any evidence of their 
wing Chosen at all, cauti ming men not to 
look to it as such ;) and even though Christ 
himself hath proclaimed that § none but the 
pure in heart shall see God? Yes, they 
say, Chosen in Christ before time to be holy 

HIM, €ven IN 11r1mM—but not so as to be 
holy en themece/ves, either in mind or spirit, 
vy any principle of the Divine life really 
cerived from him, by which they them- 
selves should actualiy become holy during 
heir abode in the flesh, or from the time 
val they were either born or new barn.” pp. 
j—— 26 

We lament the neces ity of expos- 

j b> BY wep > 

ns to public view such aberrations 

‘hrist. Obsery. No. 192 
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from Scripture and sound reason as 
the above passage exbibits. And it 
is with equal pain thet we adduce, 
on the same authority. expressions 
and facts which go the length ot 
proving on some of these new teach- 
ers (for we believe there is much 
difference betweemw them.) the most 
direct antinomian and Jaw/less here- 
slies.—— 


«“ And here I could wish to kaew, whe- 
ther any other logic (Acpyizucs) was used 
with the first man, Adam, wheu he was 
tempted to the first sin that ever was corn- 
mitted, than what these men use with every 
young Christian or new-born child of God, 
who may unhappily come in their way 
‘ Ye shall not surely die,’ said the serpent, 
‘ though ye eat of the tree,’ and * God doth 
know it ’—* Your sin shail not be your 
ruin,’ say these men (or one of their great 
oracles has said it for them ;) ‘God know- 
ethit! !? © And this they hold forth, not to 
the children of ‘this world,’ whose own 
‘god’ hath from the womb taught them 
and trained them up in that dreadful creed, 
that, being lulled by it, they may lie down 
in their sin, and sleep a perpetual sleep, 
from which they are never to awake : nm 
but, as I have said, to those who are of tlic 
household ef God; yourg Christians, God's 
own chiidren,or who ere accounted such, 
whose ‘precious life’ is the one only aim oi 
fihe hunter,’ inorder (as would certainly ap 
pear, whether they themselves may have 
designed itor not) to * corrupt’ their ‘pure 
minds’ from the holiness us well as trom 
‘the simplicity of Christ ;? ard of not direct- 
ly tempting them to sin, vet allowing them 
tree and full liberty to commit it, for that 
‘sin’ (as they expressly teach) ‘ can never 
disquality them for any one mercy or bles 
sing which God hath promised them in his 
Son Jesus Chrisi, nor can ever for one mo- 
ment break their pexce with God; which 
is theirs from eternity, through the ever- 
lasting mediation of Christ ; theirs, what- 
ever sin they may commit, even robbery and 
murder, if zt were possthble that they could 
commut them , theirs, even though they 
shiould die in their sin, never repented of at 
alj,nor forsaken at all ’"—As torepentance, 
they say that it would be a dishonour done 
to Christ, tarnishing the glory of Ars finis: 
ed work, *ifa believer were ever to bes 
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and substance of the Sacred Volume 
itself, are brought into controversy. 
The question atissue amounts to this: 
Whether the church, in all ages, has 
been utterly mistaken in the inter- 
pretation of the sacred records, and 
has been, by that mistake, misleading 
all its followers into essential and 
fundamental error; tll a positively 
new revelation has been now vouch- 
safed (we say not to what persons) to 
euide us into alltruth. Ifthese con- 
siderations shall not be found suffi. 
clent to warrant some degree of ve- 
hemence in speaking of ofinions, we 
are not sure of the ground on which 
St.Paul or St. John themselves would 
be free from blame in Gal. 1. 8, 9; 2 
John, 10, 11, &c. At the same time, 
controversialists on all hands, 1n the 
present day, would do well to re. 
member that they have not the au- 
thority of Inspiration as the first Apo- 
stles had; and more particularly in 
any allusions of a fersona/ nature, the 
writer cannot too faithfully preserve 


in his recollection that * the wrath of 


man worketh not the righteousness 
of God:” and this position will be 
found equally true in the practical 
result, whether the wrath be felt by 
ourselves, or only excited in others. 
Mr. Simons has mingled in bis me- 
dicinal cup many expressions of per- 
sonal kindness, and many recollec- 
tions of past friendship, w!.ich in the 


main prove the Christian temper of 


mind under which he prepared it. 
But he would have been more likely, 
perhaps, to benetit those whom he 
armed to convince, bad he not so fre- 
ajuently touched that point, the most 
tender of all to actual novices, the 
fact of their being so; or had he less 
explicitly hinted at the mental delu- 
sion and intellectual extravagance 
under which they Jabour. 

There is much that is original, and 
not a little that is quaint, and occa- 
sionally something that is confused 
and almost unintelligible, ia Mr. Si- 
Mons'sgeneralstvle. Hissentences 


are long and discursive, indicative of 
a rapid, and even impatient, but at 
the same time full mind, hastening 
to its conclusion over a great variety 
of thoughts and conceptions crowd- 
ing for utterance to hits pen. He 
reminds us of the harp of elder days; 
and we could fancy, sometimes, the 
strain of a good old Homilist pointing 
his * numbers without number” at 
the inveterate abuses of the Romish 
church. We cannot promise toour 
readers much of studied arrange- 
ment, though assisted in some de- 
gree by the almost forgotten but ve. 
nerable device of marginal heads of 
discourse : and, if these should be re- 
tained in any future edition, we think 
they might suggest some more Ccon- 
secutive arrangement of the para- 
gyraphs in a few instances, and be 
theniselves alsochanged occasionally 
for expressions more generic and 
indicative of the matter beneath. 

We shall only, for the present, 
proceed further to give one or two 
extracts from the production we 
have here introduced to our readers, 
to enable them to judge both of the 
general style and spirit of the letter, 
and of the nature of those opinions 
which the author has happened to 
have the full opportunity of deline- 
ating. We must leave our readers 
to judge for themselves, how far the 
errors stated in the following para 
graph, which we give aS a specimes 
of them, will justify the vehemence, 
somewhat Luther-like, it must be 
confessed, with which they are held 
forth to view. 

“ And then, how grievously they ‘er, 
not knowing the Scriptures,’ nor the mind 
of God, as revealed in them, when they 
teach, as to SIN AND HOLINESS, ‘that Sil! 
can do the children of God no harm, ho- 
liness no good 7~—that as to HOLINESS (18 
which consists, as we teckon, that ‘ image 
and likeness of God,’ in which man was first 
made,and after which we certainly know 10 
be the great design of God to re-make him), 
‘it is not at all required of us in Scrip: 
ture, as an holy principle issuing in an DO. 
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sion in particular, Heb. Xii., ‘ Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord,’ nothing 1s more 
contrary to the intention of the Apostle 
than to exhort us in it toholiness of heart 
and life; (though the Apostle’s own words 
are so plain, that had he meant any thing 
else, he couid not bave used them, contrast. 
ing with ‘ peace,’ ‘the root of bitterness 7 
and with ‘holiness,’ ‘the profaneness of 
Esau ;” and with ‘not seeing the Lord,’ 
Esau’s ‘losing the blessing ;?)—but that 
holiness means separation to God, and that 
tooin every place of the New Testamentin 
which the word occurs ; and not holiness 
as a guality OY grace or habit of the mind— 
rsuch was their tenet not many months ago; 
[ saw it under the hand of one of them, and 
have myself heard it from the lips of several 
of their party ]—or that, if it signify holiness 
asa quality, a grace, or habit of the mind, 
it still means not any holiness which we have 
in ourselves (though of God only, and only 
through Christ, and only by the Spirit,) due 
the & liness of Christ 1MPUTED fo Us, and su 
mace ours in a judicial or legal respect, 
notwithstanding that the word 4olrness is 
never used (but only the word rightcousness) 
in alegator judicial respect, throughout the 
whole New Testament :—or that it may 
mean, as some of them will allow, same 
snoral effect of this imputed heliness (which, 
however, may or may not be produced bv 
it, and all be wellnevertheless :)—but that 
on no account it implies that any man is 
really made holy, according to the usual 
and natural meaning of the word; though St. 
Paulsays that the saints are so,and declares, 
moreover, that they are ‘from the founda- 
tion of the world chosen to be so in love’ 
(which love, as well as haliness, these men 
do utterly deny to be any evidence of their 
being chosen at all, cautioning men not to 
look to it as such ;) and even though Christ 
himself hath proclaimed that € none but the 
pure in heart shall see God.” Yes, they 
say, chosen in Christ before time to be holy 
IN HIM, €ven IN Hr1mM—but not 80 as to be 
holy zn themee/ves, either in mind or spirit, 
vy any principle of the Divine life really 
derived from him, by which they them- 
selves should actualiy become holy during 
ther abode in the flesh, ar trom the time 
that f were either born or new bern.” pp. 
TY be 4 * F 


We lament the necessity of expos- 
mg to public view such aberrations 
Christ. Obsery. No. 1928. 


from Scripture and sound reason as 
the above passage exhibits. And it 
is with equal pain thet we adduce, 
on the same authority, expressions 
and facts which go the length of 
proving on some of these new teach- 
ers (for we belieye there is much 
difference betweem them,) the most 
direct antinomian and Jaw/ess here- 
sies.—— 


“ And here I could wish to knew, whe- 
ther any other logic (acjizucs) was used 
with the first man, Adam, wheu he was 
tempted to the first sin that ever was com- 
mitted, than what these men use with every 
young Christian or new-born child of God, 
who may unhappily come in their way. 
‘ Ye shall not surely die,’ said the serpent, 
‘ though ye eat of the tree,’ and ‘God doth 
know it ’-—‘ Your sin shall not be your 
ruin,’ say these men (or one of their great 
oracles has said it for them ;) ‘ God Kknow- 
eth it! !?° And this they hold forth, not to 
the children of ‘this world,’ whose own 
‘god’ hath from the womb taught them 
and trained them up in that dreadful creed, 
that, being lulled by it, they may lie down 
in their sin, and sleep a perpetual sleep, 
from which they are never to awake : no ; 
but, as I have said, to those who are of the 
household ef God; young Christians, God’s 
own children, or who ere accounted such, 
whase * precious life? is the one only aim ot 
‘the hunter;’in order (as would certainly ap- 
pear, whether they themselves may have 
designed it or not) to * corrupt’ their ‘pure 
minds’ from the holiness as well as from 
‘the simplicity of Christ ;? and if not direct- 
ly tempting them to sin, yet allowing them 
free and full liberty to commit it, for that 
‘ sin’ (as they expressly teach) ‘ can never 
disguality them for any one mercy or bles- 
sing which God hath promised them in his 
Son Jesus Christi, nor can ever for one mo- 
ment break their peace with God; which 
is theirs from eternity, through the ever- 
lasting mediation of Christ ; theirs, what- 
ever sin they may commit, even robbery and 
murder, if it were possible that they could 
commit them; theirs, even though they 
should die in their sin, never repented of at 
al], nor forsaken at all !’—-As to repentance, 
they say that it would be a dishonour done 
to Christ, tarnishing the glory of Ars finish- 
ed work, ‘ifa believer were ever to be sor- 
ry for his sin, orto “bow down his head 
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like a bulrush” after the commission of it.’ 
And moreover, that so to sorrow, and to 
‘bow down the head,’ could only be ac- 
counted for by attributing it either to the 
mere ignorance or unbelief of the free prace 
of God, unlimited as that grace is by any 
condition ; there being no condition at all, 
no rr whatever, in that boundiess grant by 


which it is conveyed to all tne members of 


Christ*.” pp. 36—38. 


Notwithstanding the undisguised 
Antinomianism of the sentiments de- 
scribed in the above passage and 
note. we cannot help feeling some 
hope that the errors in question exist 
inthe minds, at least of some of their 


adherents, rather in the shape of 


crude metaphysical, inoperative ab. 
stractions—-we should say rather d7s- 
tractions—than as, in their own per- 
sons, or in sume of their hearers, a 
direct indulgence, orasit were doun- 
ty,in favour of sin. Their specula- 
tions upon the union with Christ—a 
favourite word, as Mr. Simons in- 
forms us, with these persons, and in- 
deed the nucleus of their system—- 
seem to be of this kind. And these 
our author has exposed in the open- 
ing of his letter 3 as well as, towards 
the close of it, some other specula- 
tions, equally weak and perplexed, 
and in their ultimate bearings posi- 
tively blasphemous, on justification, 
the satisfaction of Christ, faith, &e. 
Having givena lew specimens, and 
not intending to enter more fully at 


© *Tt is proper I should notice here, that 
I have omitted two instances, which I had 
inserted in my original letter, of the sad 
effects of these fearful errors: the one, of 
& false confidence in a lady, highly respecta- 
ble and amiable, now sick, and to all ap. 
pearance having but a short time to live, 
who, having only a mere notion that she be- 
lives, is venturing all her hope on it, with- 
out any repentance of sin or experience of 
grace ; and the other, of a dreadful antino- 
mian conclusion from the infinite and ever. 
lasting mercy of God in Christ Jesus, that 
a believer has only to live till he shall have 
accomplished the number of his sins, and hav- 
ing done so to depart in peace.” p. 38, note. 
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present on the question, we shajj 
only further adduce, with much plea. 
sure, the satisfactory testimony of 
our author himself to the absolyte 
hecessity of an operative, fruitful, 
and sauctifying faith, in order to oy 
justification, acceptance with God, 
and finai salvation. 


“ Ifany man that ever lived, from oy, 
Lord’s time to this day, might be exhibited 
as an example of mere faith, yea, of faith 
without works, as alone necessary to our 
justification, our acceptance with God, our 
peace with God, our victory over death, 
our admittance into glory, St. Paul might 
surely be selected for that purpose : for 
who ever preached [more fully] the doc. 
trine of free grace, or of reconciliation with 
God, and ofeternal life made ours by faith 
only, of the mere mercy of God, through 
the alone merit and mediation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ; or who ever derived stronger 
consolation from it, than did that Apostle ! 
But did that Apostle, amidst his £ abundant 
labour,’ repose himself in the notion of « 
dead and inactive faith, as if he had ac. 
counted that he that believeth (according 
tothe corrupt interpretation of that text, 
Heb. iv. 3-—-10,) had indeed ‘entered intc 
his rest,’ so as that he might cease from 
working at all or at least make no account 
of his working ? If so, why doth he speak 
so much of dis own ‘ fighting,’ and ‘ run- 
ning,’ and ‘ wrestling ?—‘ Iso run,’ saith 
he—* not as uncertainly’ indeed, but he 
ran, still * pressing forward towards the 
mark for the prize of his high calling in 
Christ Jesus” ‘ So fight I,’ says he—‘not 
as one that beateth the air’—it was a rea! 
fight : and wherefore, but that he might 
‘keep under the body, and bring it into 
subjection ??> And he strongly intimates, 
that if he had not so run, so fought, striv- 
ing against sin,’ ‘ wrestling’ as well § against 
spiritual wickedness,’ as * against flesh and 
blood,’ he himself should never have 0D- 
tained his crown incorruptible. Not that he, 
or any man, as he himself both knew and 
taught, should have his crown, or obtain 
the least accession to the glory of it, merely 
for his own running or fighting ; for that 
would be to detract from the infinite dignit) 
of the righteousness of Christ, which, being 
the righteousness of God, will really not 
admit of any addition to the merit of it, 0! 
any kind or degree whatever ; but only, that 
all who do obtain the crown do so run ands 
firht. Butas to these men, or their followers. 
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they neither run nor fight—I mean, in St. 
Paul’s sense of the words, os in order to 
the victory or the crown—and yet they 
say they shall obtain !” pp. 60—62. 


Some notes, further illustrative of 
the matter in debate, are added at 
the end. Andto this a Postscript ac- 
cumulates some further information : 
on which our zealous advocate for 
the faith observes, that if he had 
heard of it before he sat down to write 
his letter, he sbould never have writ- 
‘enitatall. Tiiis one awful result 
of these errors he should have con- 
sidered as sufficient to have convinc- 
ed his friend of their pernicious ten- 
dency, or have concluded that noth. 
ing else could. Itis nolessthan the 
fact, Mr. Simons informs us, that a 
dtstinguished leader of the new sect, 
after having denied the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost, has, with still great- 
er boldness, proceeded to question 
the Divinity even of our Lord him- 
self; saying, that 


‘‘ God, as He is one in his essence, so He is 
me as to his person also; and that Sesus, 
the Son of God as distinguished from the 
Father, is not himself Fehovah, but a crea- 
ture, made before all worlds ; in whom Fe- 
hovah dwells ; the temple of the living God, 
but not the living God himself.” p. 83. 

The postscript and volume conclude 
with the following short but awful 
admonition :— 


“Reader! behold the dreadful progress 
of error ! how being small, so as hardly to 
be discerned, at the commencement of its 
Course, it acquires strength as it goes, and 
is hardly to be stopped on this side of some 
damnable heresy, in which it generally is- 
sues at the last: Or how like a * canker’ it 
is, to which the Apostle compares it—a 
small speck, perhaps, «xt first ; but which 
presently spreadeth itself over the whole 
body, and ceaseth not til it hath ‘eaten up’ 
the very heart and life of him who hath 
vice been tainted with it;—itself all the 
While blinding the understanding, so that 
the man himself shall not be able tu see 
ihe sad state in which he is : § a deceived 
Leart,’ as the Prophet describes the eflect 
of it, * having turned him aside, that he can- 
sot deliver his own soul, nor say, Is there not 
2 liein my right band?” pp 84, 85 
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An Inquiry, whether Crime and Mise- 
ry are pfiroduced or firevented by 
our present System of Prison Disci- 
filine. Iliustrated by Descriptions 
of the Borough Comper, Tothill 
Fields, the Jails at St. Albans and 
at Guildford, the Jail at Bury, the 
Maison de Force at Ghent, the Phi- 
ladelfihia Prison, the Penitentiary 
at Millbank, and the Proceedings of 
the Lddies’? Committee at Newgate. 
By T. Fowexi.t Buxton. London : 
Arch. 1818, 8vo. pp. 14!. 


Ir there be a single mitigating re- 
flection which combines itself with 
our more painful sensations in perus- 
ing the little volume which we now 
present to our readers, it is that sug- 
rested by the consideration that we 
ourselves have again and again en- 
deavourcd to fix the public attention 
on the state of our prisons, with a 
view to the amelioration of the system. 
It our readers will turn to our volume 
for 1814, they wiil find, in the Re- 
view of a very sensible work of Dr. 
Macgill, the present Professor of 
Theology in the university of Glas. 
gow, on this subject, our humble, 
but solemn, protest against the na- 
tional indifference to this momentous 
question : and, if since that period, 
we have ceased to reason and remon- 
strate, it has not been from any con- 
ception that remonstrance and entrea- 
ty have as yet accomplished their ob- 
ject. We are, however, sincerely 
happy that some recent movements 
in Parliament and elsewhere, with 
the late interesting and convincing 
experiments in Newgate, and, we 
may add, the statement of facts in 
the volume before us, have to a cer- 
tain extent prepared the public mind 
for a radical reform of the present 
system, by rousing the slumbering 
conscience of the nation to a sense oj 
its enormity. 

Dismissing, however, the general 
discussion of this question for the 
present, we desire to confine the at- 
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tention of our readers mainly to Mr. 
8uxton’s work We shall begin by 
illowing the author himself to give 
some account of It :—- 


“ Being at Ghent during the early part 
of this winter, I took some pains in exa- 
mining the excellent prison of that city, 
known by the name of the oe de Force. 
On my return to England, t communicated 
to the ‘Society for the Improvement of 
Prison Disciplin ie, and for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Offenders,’ the intelligence 
which was thus acquired, 
that institution bad accurately investigated 
ihe state of so every jailin the metro. 
polis and its vicinity. Their inquiries had 

i them to a deci ided and unanimous con- 
a ‘tion, that the present alarming increase 
ue c rime arose more from the want of in- 

ruction, Classificotion, regular employ- 
ment, and inspection tn jails, than from any 

ver cause, arc d that its prevention could 
only be accomplished, by an entire change 
* * e system of prison discipline. These 
Liews were str ongly confirmed by the prac- 
tical iflustration ailforded by the Maison de 
iorce, and this led to a request from the 
Commiitee, that the descripuon of it might 


Le pub¥shed. 


When Isat down to this task, the work 
insensib!y grew upon my bands. It was 
necessary, to prove that evils and grievan. 


‘ces did really exist in this country, and to 


bring bome to these causes, the increase 
of corruption ane depravity. For this pur- 
pose repeated visits to various prisons were 
requisite, 


* Acain: acdetailof the regulaticns of 
the Maison de Force alone, did not seem 
toestablisit the point contended for, with 
sufficient certainty. An experiment might 
succeed abroad, which might fail at home. 
i.ocal circumstances and the habits of the 
people, might have rendered a plan very 
judicious in the Netherlands, which was 
quite impracticable in England. It ap- 
peared therefore desirable, to shew, that 
whether the attempt be made on the Con- 
ticent, in England, orin America, the same 
results are invafiably displayed. 


: ; 
Vives ‘casioned a new series of in- 


The members of 


| June 


appointment of a Parliamentary Committee 
to examine the jails of this city, and the 
discussions which took place in the court 
of Common Council, attracted much atten. 
tion tothe point. It was probable that this 
session would not pass, without some legis. 
lative enactment upon the subject. If the 
intended communications were of any im- 
portance, the time seemed arrived for mak. 
ing them. The immediate publication of 
even crude and undigested materials was 
better calculated to do good to the cause, 
than a more finished and elaborate treatise, 
when general interest may have subsided. 


“The haste with which the parts cf this 
pamphlet were put together, in the last 
forinight, and the consequent impossibility 
of any revision, must explain, if they do 
lot Excuse, many obvious errors in expres. 
sion, and numerous inaccuracies in print- 
ine. Forthe truth of the facts, no indal- 
gence isrequired. Every method hasbeen 
used to discover their authenticity. Noth- 
ing is stated, (with the exception of the ac- 
count of the Philadelphia jail) which has 
not come within my own observation, and 
which has net been confirmed by the con- 
current testimony of the gentlemen, who 
have been my companions. The descrip- 
tions of the Borough Compter, Tothill 
Mields, the Penitentiary, the jails at St. 
Albans, at Bury, and at Ghent, have been 
read to their respective jailers, and that of 
Guildford was handed io a magistrate of 
the county of Surrey, with a request that he 
wonld point out any mistakes.” pp. liL—vi. 


This statement will obviously 
apologise for some inaccuracies and 
deficiencies which a keen observer 
may detect in this little volume. The 
inaccuracies, however, witha yery 
few exceptions, are, as far as we 
know, confined to style. And the 
deficiencies could not be supplied 
without adding considerebly to the 
bulk of the volume; and thus, per- 
haps, in some degree, rendering it 
unfit for the accomplishment of its 
peculiar objyect—that of finding 1s 
way into every part of the kingdom, 
and awakeniie an untversal interest 
it points which it discusses 
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by Mr. Buxton, or of which, at least, 
-he details are here presented to the 
public. Nothing is more dangerous 
«o the accuracy of general reasoning, 
chan founding our conclusions upon 
any small induction of particulars. 
An examiner, for instance, meaning 
no good to the cause of truth and 
humanity, might visit half a dozen 
syisons in the kingdom, and de- 
iyce a conclusion, founded on his 
yersonal survey, the most Opposite 
to that of the present author. We 
jo not, indeed, mean in the smallest 
Jegree to dispute the accuracy of 
Mr. Buxton’s conclusions; on the 
conrrary, we are convinced that a 
mere extended survey would serve 
in the s.rongest manner to establish 
ihe charges he has brought against 
ir present system of imprisonment 
~- {iat many cases might possibly be 
aduuced. notless flazrapt than any 
of those detatied imthe present vo- 
lume—and that his desire for reform 
is Not erester than the occasion jus- 
‘ifies;—bit we ave fearful of several 
evil consequences which may result 
rom his not giving us a fuller ex- 
position of the state of our prisons, 
inthe first place, those who cling to 
‘he present pernictous system wall 
possibly persist in denying the accu- 
racy of eeneral conciusions formedon 
such limited premises. in the next 
place, many jails, which are ill con- 
structed and worse regulated, will 
escape the severe rebuke which they 
© greatly deserve. And, thirdly, 
several jails, that are well Construct- 
ed and well regulated, will not re. 
cive the commendation to which 
ney are fairly entitled, and which 
ould act as a stimulus to their di- 
rs to persevere in their lauda- 
exertions. Of those deserving 


bation, we will not now speak, 
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Mr. Buxton would have been among 
the first to concur, had he possessed 
the opportunity of personally ex- 
amining them. We entertain the 
fullest persuasion, that if his work 
had been longer, and if more time 
had been afforded him, he would have 
felt it right to remind his country- 
men how much we owe to his fel- 
Jow-labourers tn this field—to those 
predecessors inthe high career of hu- 
manity, of one of whom Mr. Burke 
so eloquently says, that ** he visi- 
ted Europe, not to survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces or the stateli- 
ness of temples—not to coiilect me- 
dals or collate manuscripts; but to 
dive intothe depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hospi- 
tals; to survey the mansions of sor- 
row and pain; totake the gauge and 
dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt; to remember the for- 
rotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men 
in all countries.’ Happy should we 
be ifthe rest of this memorable pas- 
suge were also true! ‘He has so 
forestalled and monopolized this 
branch of charity, that there wili be 
little room to merit by such acts of 
benevolence hereafter.” 

it is, indeed, one of ihe most mon- 
strous features of this case, that 
statements such as those which have 
long been placed betore Parliament 
and the public, by Howard aid Netid, 
should have been to so great an ex- 
tent neglected Mi. Buxton al- 
ludes, in the lanvuave of honest and 


generous aporobav ‘o the statute 


drawn up by Lord Auckland, Judge 
Blackstone. anda Vbi HLloward. And 
hadthat statute bcen carried into ef 
fect. there weuld have been Jreth 
need tor anv new publi hoon the 
titre Bu | I t | 
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We have, however, much consola- 
tion in adei,. that the fermer want 
of success 15 iar fron driving us to 
despair as to future tiaprovement. 
Since the early publicsiiens on this 
subject, a consider:4ic movement 
has taken plece in the public raind. 
Various charitable aad reideious so- 
cietics have been establisaed, or in- 
creased, under the patronare of the 
higher orders of the con.munity ; 
and have,iu return for thts patronage, 
awakened in their patrons, and in 
the public at large deeper tuterest 
in all questions of moral reform. 
They have excited a disposition 
to view subjects in their bigher 
bearings ; in thelr connexion with 
duty, and character, and responsibtil- 
ty. Points that had been hither- 
to argued only upon principles of 
worldly policy, beyin to be argued on 
the principles of Christianity. Ques- 
tions that have been considered sim- 
ply with a reference to their politi- 
cal aspect, at length begin to be con- 
templated in their moral results. 
The parliamentary Committees, es- 
pecially, have assumed a new cha- 
racter. We may venture to say, that 
there is no period of our history in 
which their attention has been so 
much occupied by moral subjects, 
or by subjects bordering upon them ; 
and in which the individuals of whom 
they are composed, have discovered 
s0 much regard to the moral In- 
Huenceof their decisions. ‘This fact 
has continually struck us, in con- 
sidering the Reports upon the Poor 


Laws, upon Mendicity, upon the 
Police, upon Education, &c. Much, 


itis true, remuins to be done; but 
the general spirit of these Reports 
is such as to give us asanyvuine hope 
that the advocates tor improvement 
in our prisons will meet with a can. 
did and serious hearing, and that 
counsels neglected before will be 
valued and regarded now. 

We speak also trom = personal 


‘xperience when we say. that some 
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of those of the highest consideratio; 
in the country, trom their rank, ta). 
ents, and Influence in and out of par. 
liament, are deeply interested in thic 
question, and will joyfully aid in car. 
rying into effect any well.digested 
plan which may be proposed. It js 
not, therefore, we Conceive, an idle 
presumption to hope that the success 
which has been denied to former 
champions, in this field of beneyo- 
lence, will be granted to their suc. 
cessors ; nor is it, perhaps, too much 
to expect, that the next session of 
parliament will preduce sonie legis. 
lative measure which may serve to 
wipe this blot from our national repu- 
tation, and transform those prisons, 
which have been hitherto the fertile 
sources of the vices they were de. 
siened tocheck, into scirools of viriue 
aud reform. 

But we will not detain our reader: 
any longer from the very interesting 
publication before us. 

The work of Mr. Buxton opens 
with considering some of the great 
renetal princifiles connected with 
the subject of imprisonment. On 
some of these points we have already 
stated cur own opinions, in the Re- 
view to which we have aliuded ; and 
it will be seen, that, for the most part, 
they strictly colacide with those stat- 
ed by the author. {ft will be desire- 
ble, however, to express our qudg- 
ment, as to some of these points, 
somewhat more distinctly ; and we 
shall be glad, for that purpose, to 
avail ourselves of Mr. Buxton’s as- 
sistance, or of some of the learned 
authorities produced by him on th 
subject. 

In our prisons are collected th 
antried and the convicted ; comprc: 
hending, under these two general 
classes, prisoners, and even felons. 
of all descriptions—besides debtor: 
both fraudulent and unfortunate. Let 
us consider what is the intention 
of the legislature in the incareer 
tion of these various classes, #"G 
how far the present mode of imprsol 
ment corresponds with its desig" 
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And, first, with regard tothe case 
of the untried, whatever be the na- 
ture of the charge alleged against 
them,—"* Magna Charta declares, 
that no freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned but by the lawful judg- 
ment of bis equals, or by the laws of 
the land.’ The ancient law allowed 
even the felon to be at large till his 
trial, if he could find securities for 
his appearance ; and assigned this 
reason for it, ** Quia carcer est mala 
mansio”’ ‘ The law,” says Lord 
Coke, “did highly hate the long 
imprisenment of any man before 
trial.” 

The necessity of the case, how- 
ever, has compelled the law to de. 
viate from its original plan, and to 
confine some prisoners before trial ; 
chiefly, because no sufficient securi- 
ty can, in the nature of things, be 
obtained, where the penalty of con- 
yiction is likely to be severe. An 
accused person, over whom the sen- 
tence of death was suspended, 
would, in most instances, rather de- 
ceive his securities than risk his life: 
but nothing can be more obvious, 
than that a measure, thus obnoxious 
in itself, and originating in the ne- 
cessity of the case, should not be 
pushed further than this necessity 
demands. ‘Commitments for trial,” 
says Blackstone, “being only for 
safe custody ; whercsoever bail will 
answer the same intention, it ought 
to be taken.” And, generally speak- 
ing, as the imprisonment of the ac- 
cused is merely for safe custody, 
nothing should be added to that im- 
prisonment which safe custody does 
not demand. To fastea chains on 
the accused person, where he might 
be safely detained without them— 
ioinflict any unnecessary stain upon 
his character—to compel him to 
needless privations—to endanger his 
bealth—~-to confound him with those 
already convicted of crimes, and thus 
(0 expose him unnecessarily to mo- 
tal contamination ; is to violate the 
‘ntention of the law, and to infringe 
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onthe rights of the subject. Mr. 
Buxton justly says, that “no man te 
secure agatist talse wccusation; and 
to condemn him, whois only suspect_ 
ed, toany thing beyoud mere confine- 
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ment, Is to commence his } 
ment when his crime is uncertain.” 
Let us take another case, that of 
dceoters.—The debtor may have been 
brought OO a Drisan by a variety of 
Causes: by improv'dence; by ina- 
biliy; by his own offences or these 
of others, by his own misfortunes or 
those of others. Whatever be the 
Cause, Imprisenmert is the penalty 
which the law: dictsupon him; that 
1S, simply, the privation of personal 
liberty. Wat judee ever intended 
to sentence the dehior, in addition to 
this privation, to ciscas:, starvation 
damp, contagion ; to compuisory ine 
dolence ; to connexion with the most 
infamous of his species; to instruc- 
tion in all the arts-and crimes which 
destroy public peace and morals ; 
to abstraction from all that can im- 
prove, and to alliance with all that 
cai debase and corrupt the mind ? 


** Whatever,” says Mr. Buxton, ‘ goes 
bevond mere confinement, whatever has 
a tendency to impart moral or plivs.c.f 
evil, to disgust or to irritate their feelinys, 
is injustice;—and injustice the more Cread- 
ful, because it is inflicted on a class of men 
who are already too often weighed down by 
misfortune—because it is inflicted in places 
where the public eye does not penetrate, 
where, therefore, public compassion ts not 
excited; but whether it be more or less 
dreadful, is not so much the question. 
This, I conceive, is certain, that anv unne 
cessary severity to the prisoner who has aot 
been tried, or the prisoner for debt, is in 
justice.” p. 6, 


Now, although this be admitted 
with regard to the untried and to 
debtors, many persons will still ad- 
here to the notion, that with regard 
to the convicted offender, prisons 
ought not to be places of mere re- 
straint, but of restraint coupled with 
deep and intense misery. Let such 


persons consider the reasoning o! 
Mr. Buxton on this point 


ae 


~~? 


‘‘ If misery ,is to be inflicted at all in 
prisons, it ought surely to be inflicted with 
some proportion ta the crime of the of- 
fender ; for no one could desire to visit 
very different degrees of guilt with the 
same measure of punisliment, Now this 
is utterly impracticable. Our prisons are 
so constructed, as in many mstances to pre- 
vent the possibility of any separation at all, 
even between the tried and the untried, 
the criminal and the debtor, the insane, 
the sick, and the healthy. If it be difficalt 
to separate those amongst whom the dif- 
ference is so broad and paipable, how would 
it be possible to relax or to aggravate im- 
prisonment according to the varying cir- 
cumstacices of each cause? There must be 
as Many distinctions as crimes, and almost 
as many yards as prisoners. And who is 
to apportion this variety of wretchedness ? 
The jadge, who knows nothing of the inte- 
rior of the jail, or the jJa:ler, who knows 
wothing of the transactions of the court? 
The law can easily suit its penaitices to the 
circurstances of the case. It can adjudge to 
one offender imprisonment for one day ; to 
another, for twenty years ; but what inge- 
nurty would be sufficient to devise, and 
what discretion could be trusted to inflict 
modes of tmprisonment with similar varia- 
tions ?” pp. 7, 8. 


Andthen he adds— 


* Let no one apprehend that he is called 
upon to embrace any new opinion; the 
doctrine 1s older than the statute book—it 
existed, when the existence of the House 
of Commons is a matter of conjecture. 
Bracton says, that fetters and all such 
things are forbidden by law; because a 


prison is a place of retention, and not of 


punishment, lib. iit. folio 105. Fleta says, |. 
i. c. 26, jailers shall not increase the pun- 
ishment of these committed to their care, 
nor shail they torture them ; but all severi- 
ty being avoided, and all mercy being ex- 
ercised, they shali duly execute their sen. 
tences. Lord Coke says, all the said an- 
cient authors are against any pain or tor- 
ture being inflicted upon a prisoner before 
attainder ; nor after the attainder, but ac- 
cording to the judgment.” p. 9. 


This reasanving, it is obvious, ex- 
tends to the case of the prisoner 
convicted otany species of crime. In 
some cases, Indecd, the law connects 
with the general imprisonment some 
additional penalties such as solita- 
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ry confinement, diminution of food 
&e. &c. But the peculiar severity 
to some prisoners proves it not to 
be the intention of tie law that such 
penalties should be inflicted on ai), 
So jealous, indeed, is the iaws of the 
country of all undue severity “ thar,” 
Says Blackstone, * it will not jusufy 
jailers in fettering a prisoner, unless 
where he is anruly, or has attempt. 
ed to escape.’ And Lord Chief 
Justice King told those, who urged 
that irons were necessary for safe 
custody, * that they might build their 
wails higher.” 

In this view of the matter, then, 
we can have no right, by adding the 
rigour of the law, to accumulate un- 
designed penalties on the head of the 
offendef. We have no right, ifit 
be possible to avoid it, to debar the 
debtor from the means Of assisting 
his family by his daily labour—to 
destroy his habits of industry, or to 
impairhis morals. Again: we have 
no right to confound the various or- 
ders of criminals—to teach the smal- 
ler offender all the crimes of the old 
and desperate ; toshut him out from 
the means of restoration to society ; 
or to plunge him so deep in crime 
as to leave him no possibility of re- 
turning to virtue. 

Such being the case, let our read- 
ers consider the statement of the au- 
thor as to the actual administration 
of justice in this country ; a state- 
ment which we believe to be fully 
verified by existing circumstances. 


‘*Such then, as I have described, being 
the rights of all prisoners, and such our po- 
licy, 1 maintain that these rights are violat- 
ed, and this policy is abandoned, in Eng- 
land. The prisoner, after his commitment 
is made out, is hand-cuffed to a file of 
perhaps a dozen wretched persons ina sim! 
lar situation, and marched through the 
streets, sometimes a considerable distance, 
followed by a crowd of impudent and _In- 
sulting boys ; exposed to the gaze and to 
the stare of every passenger: the momen" 
he enters prison, irons are hammere 
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on to him; then he is cast into the midst 
of a compound of all that is disgusting 
and depraved. At night he is locked ap 
ina narrow cell, with, perhaps, half a do- 
zen of the worst thieves in London, or as 
many vagrants, whose rags are alive, and 
in actual motion with vermin: he may 
find himself in bed, and in bodily contact 
between a robber and a murderer ; or be- 
tween a man with a foul disease on one 
side, and one with an infectious disorder on 
the other. He may spend his days de- 
prived of free air and wholesome exercise. 
He may be prohibited from following the 
handicraft on which the subsistence of his 
family de pends. He may be half starved 
for want of foud and clot hing, and fuel. 

He may be compelled to mingle with the 
vilest of mankind, and in self-defence, to 
adopt their habits, their language, and 
their sentiments ; he may become a villain 
by actual compuision. His health must be 
impaired, and may be ruined, by filth and 
contagion; and as for his morals, purify it- 
co | not continue pure, if exposed for 

‘teng.d of (me to the society with 
which he must associa te. 


“fis trial may be long protracted ; he 
may be imprisoued on suspicion ; and pine 
im jail while lus family is starving out of it, 
without any opporiunity of removing that 
suspicion, and this fur a whole year :—if 
acquitted, he may be dismissed frem jail 
without a shilling in his pocket, and with- 
nutthe mean of returning home :—if con- 
victed, beyond the sentence awarded by the 

w, he may be exposed to the most in- 
tolerable hardships, and these may amount 
to no less than the destruction of his life 
now, and his soul for ever. And in the 
violation of his rights, you equally abandon 
yourown interest. He is instructed in no 
useful branch of employment, by which he 
may earn an honest livelbhood by honest 
labour. You have forbidden him to repent 
and to reflect, by withholding from him 
every opportunity of reflection and repen- 
tance. Seclusion from the world has been 
only a closer unercourse ‘vith its very 
Worst miscreants ; his mind has lain waste 
wid barren for every weed to take root: 
he is habituated to idleness, and reconcil- 
ed to filth, and familiarized with crime. 
You give him leisure, and for the employ- 
mentof that leisure you give him tutors in 
cvery branch of iniquity. You have taken 
2 pious pains to turn him from the error 
! his ways, and to save his soul ative. 
You have not cherished the latent seeds of 
Christ. Observ. No, 198. 
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virtue, you have not profited by the oppor- 
tunity of awakening remorse for his past 
misconduct. His Saviour’s awful name 
becomes, indeed, familiar to his lips, be- 
cause he learns to use it, to give zest to 
his conversation, and vigor to his execra- 
tions ; but all that Saviour’s offices, his ten- 
derness, and compassion, and mercy to 
the returning sinner, are topics of which 
he learns no more, than the beasts which 
perish, In short, by the greatest possible 
degree of misery, you produce the greatest 
possible degree of wickedness; you con- 
vert, perhaps, an act of indiscretion into a 
settled taste, and propensity to vice. Re- 
ceiving him because he is too bad for so. 
ciety, you return him to the world impair- 
ed in health, debased in intellect, and cor- 
rupted in principles.” pp. 15—17. 


After this, Mr. Buxton adds the 
following paragraph, expressive of 
his own views of the serious respon- 
sibility of bringing such charges 
against the policy, equity, and hu- 
manity of his country. Such facts 
are indeed so disgraceful to the na- 
tion, that any thing like inaccuracy 
in the general statements of them, 
where accuracy was possible, would 
be a flagrant offence. We take for 
granted that Mr. Buxton means his 
declaration to extend cnly to points 
of which he Is a competent judge, 
and of which he himself has been a 
spectator, and not to what stands 
either on conjecture oron the report 
of others. There are, doubtless, 
also many gratifying exceptions to 
be made from the generality of this 
appalling delineation. The para. 
graph to which we refer isas follows : 


‘‘The object of this book is to prove the 
existence of these facts, and that their con- 
tinuation is as unnecessary as it is detri- 
mental, to the best interest of society ; in 
fact, that cruelty to your prisoner, is im- 
policy to yourself. I am well aware that 
an awful responsibility rests upon the man 
who makes such heavy charges. He must 
prove them by evidence clear and undenia- 
ble, by facts strong and sufficient in them- 
selves, precise in their application, and be- 
yond all question as to their accuracy; or 
he must be content with the appellation of 
a libeller: if thev be true, they merit the 
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attention of the public, and the interference 
of the legislature ; if false, there is no term 
of reproach which may not justly be cast 
upon the inventor of such slander. 


*‘With these warning considerations 
pressing upon my mind, and prepared for 
this alternative, 1 proceed to the proof.” 
pp. 17, 18. 


We now go onto make some ex- 
tracts from the body of the work. 

The first prison, (the Borough 
Compter), of which the author gives 
an account, appears to be the worst 
in the catalogue of those which he 
examines; and is probably among 
the very worstin England. 


* This prison belongs tothe city of Lon- 
don, and its jurisdiction extends over five 
parishes.—On entrance, you come to the 
male felons’? ward and yard, in which are 
both the tried and the untried—those in 
chains and those without them—boys and 
meu, persons for petty offences, and for 
the most atrocious felonies; for simple 
assault, for being disorderly, for small 
thefts, for issuing bad notes, for forgery 
and for robbery. They were employed in 
seme kind of gaming, and they said they 
had nothing else to do. A’ respectable 
looking man, a smith, who had never been 
in prison before, told me that ‘ the conver. 
sation always going on, was sufficient to 
corrupt any body, that he had learned 
things there that he never dreamed of 


before.’ 


“You next enter a yard nineteen feet 
square ; this is the only airing place for male 
‘lebtors and vagrants, female debtors, 
prostitutes, misdemeanants and criminals, 
and for their children and friends. There 
have been as many as thirty women ; we 
saw thirty-eight debtors, and Mr. Law, the 
governor, stated, when he was examined, 
that there might be about twenty children, 


‘©On my first visit, the debtors were all 
collected tegether up stairs. This was 
their day-room, bed-room, work-shop, 
kitchen, and chapel. On my second visit, 
they spent the day and the night in the 
room below; at the third, both the room 
above, and that below were filled. The 
length ofeach of these rooms, exclusive of 
a recess, in which were tables and the 
fire-place, is twenty feet. Its breadth is 
three feet, six inches for a passage, and 
six feet forthe bed. In this space twenty 


feet long, and six wide, on eight straw 
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beds, with sixteen rugs, and a piece of 
timber for a bolster, twenty prisoners haq 
slept side by side the preceding night : 7 
Maintained that it was physically impossj. 
ble ; but the prisoners explained away the 
difficulty by saying, ‘ they slept edgeways? 
Amongst these twenty was one in a very 
deplorable condition; he had been taken 
from a sick bed, and brought there; he 
had his mattress to himself, for none would 
share it; and indeed my senses cénvinced 
me thai sleeping near him, must Be suff 
ciently offensive.” pp. 18-—20, 


**On my first visit we observed in one 
of the ceiis, a lad in bed, and seemingly 
very il! wich typhus fever; the window wag 
closed, and ‘he reason given was that the 
air would be dangerous to him; yet the 
preceding night two other prisoners had 
slept with him in a room seven feet by 
nine. The three were, 


James M’Intosh, charged with felony. 


Thomas Williams, charged with stealing 
a piece of gingham. 


Jeremiah Noble, charged with an as. 
sault. 


And no alteration was intended, neithe: 
indeed was any possible. 


“ We conceived that to place otliers, for 
the night, in this corrupt and infected air, 
close by the source of that infection, was 
inevitably to taint them with disease. This 
conjecture was unhappily verified ; for at 
my next coming, I observed in the list of 
those who had been seized with fever, 
the names of Thomas Williams and Jere- 
miah Noble. Now, mark the case of Jere: 
miah Noble; he is charged with an assault, 
and the law condemns him to a short im: 
prisonment, preparatory to his trial. But 
the regulations of the city inflict on him, 
in addition, a disease very dangerous 1n ifs 
nature, very suffering in its progress, and 
very enfeebling in its consequences. The 
vigor of his constitution may surmount ||, 
but all prisoners have not vigorous consti- 
tutions: thus the most venial offence, which 
calis down the visitation of the law, a debt 
of one shilling, or a fraud to the amount 
of one penny, may be punished with 4 
lingering ard painful death.” pp. 21—2» 
take anothet 


Let our readers 


specimen : 


“The case of one man struck me 
much: he was found in a_ most pitiable 
state in the streets, and apprehended 4s 
a vagrant; he was at first placed with 
the debtors, but he was so filthy and se 
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sovered with vermin, that bis removal was 
T saw him lying on a straw-bed, 
as I believed at the point of death, without 
a shirt, inconceivably dirty, so weak as to 
pe almost unable to articulate, and so of- 
fensive aS to render remaining a minute 
with him quite intolerable; close by his 
side, four other untried prisoners had slept 


the preceding night, inhaling the stench 


from this mass of putrefaction, hearing his 
groans, breathing the steam from his cor- 
rupted lungs, and covered with myriads of 


vermin from his rags of clothing ; of these, 
his wretched companions, three were sub- 


sequently pronounced by the verdict of a 


jury ‘not guilty,’ and of these one was 
Noble, whose case I have before described. 
The day after their discharge, I found the 
swo who were convicted almost undressed ; 
on asking the reason, they said their clothes 
were under the pump to get rid of the 
vermin received from the vagrant; his bed 
had been burnt by order of the jailer. | 


“ The jailer told me ‘that in an experi- 
once of nine years he had never Known an 
instance of reformation; he thought the 
prisoners grew worse, and that he was sure, 
that if you took the first boy you met with 
in the streets, and placed him in his prison, 
by the end of a month, he would be as bad 
as the rest, and up to all the roguery of 
London ;’? half his present prisoners have 
been there before, and wpon an average 
he thinks if one hundred are let out, he 
shall soon have twenty to thirty back again, 
besides those who go to other jails. 


“T will not trouble my reader with any 
jurther observations upon this prison, but 
he must determine for himself, whether 
crime and misery are produced or prevent- 
edin the Borough Compter.” pp. 30, 3]. 


l'rom the account of the prison in 
Tothill-Fields, we have room to 
make only the following extract. 


“Many of the wards, in which the pri- 
coners sleep, are sunk below the level of 
the ground, and this level is considered to 
ve below high water mark. The up-stairs 


rooms of the governor’s house are much 
affected with damp; hearing this from him- 
self, I could nut suspect the truth of the 
statements of the prisoners, who complain- 
ed bitterly of the cold and moisture of these 
cells. To obviate these inconveniences, as 
minyas nussible crowd together at night 
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into the same cell,—-how injurious this 
must be to health, can be conceived by the 
statement of the jailer, who told me that 
having occasion lately to open one of the 
doors in the night, the effuvia was almost 
intolerable. My readers will naturally 
ask—what is the result of these precautions 
against health? 1 will answer by facts. 
We saw a woman lying in one of the wards, 
who seemed very ill. The apothecary 
happened to come in at this moment; 
upon examining her, he said to the keep- 
er—‘she is ill just like the rest” We 
asked what is her complaint ’—Acute 
rheumatism —What is the cause ?—The 
dampness.—-Is it a common complaint 
here ?—-Yes.—Elsewhere ?—No.—Out of 
every hundred, how many here, upon an 
average, are seized with acute rheuma- 
tism ?—About ten.—Are you surprised at 
the largeness of the proportion ?—Not at 
all, I often wonder it is not larger—How 
many pass through this prison in a year ?— 
About two thousand. Isit possible, that a 
complaint not easily removed by all the 
remedies which opuleoce can procure, and 
very painful in its attacks, is thus annually 
inflicted, (to take the lowest computation) 
on upwards of one hundred persons. In the 
infirmary I saw a veteran sailor, who had 
landed troops at the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, and had fought with Nelson at the 

battle of Trafalgar; he had, he said, never 

had an bour’s illness till he came here,” 

pp. 32, 33. 


The following extract from what 
is saidof the prisons at St. Albans, 
confirms many of the general opi- 
nions of Mr. Buxton on the subject of 
imprisonment.— 


“In the absence of the keeper, we asked 
the men to tell us truly, whether they were 
worse or better for being there. A decent 
looking man answered,—in truth, sir, we 
all grow worse,I confess 1 have. I asked 
the jailerthe same question; his answer 
was—‘ If I must say the truth, they do all 
grow worse; they go out more corrupted 
than they come in; it must be so. ‘There 
ure in that yard all manner of offenders. 
‘That boy,’ mentioning a lad of about 
90, ‘robbed his master in London, and 
was committed to Newgate, and con- 
demned to be hanged. He was saved 
by the intercession of his tather, who is 
a very respectable and opulent man , 
he robbed his father to a great extent = 
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aud he is sent here for eighteen months for 
another robbery. Now he is such a des- 
perate wicked character, as to be sufficient 
to corrupt all the boys, and men too, that 
come here in thattime; he knows all the 
practices of London, and has told them to 
his companions. In the same yard are seve- 
ral boys for poaching, for keeping sporting 
dogs, and slight offences.’ 


“** Have you’ Lasked, ‘ever known per- 
sons come here comparatively innocent, 
who have gone cut quite depraved? ‘I 
have not known persons come here inno- 
cent, because they are sent here for some 
offence; but I have known several sent 
here for first offences, whose minds were 
not wicked, though they had been guilty 
of that one offence. Ihave known a great 
many, ([ can’t mention the number) who, 
coming in thus, have gonc out quite de- 
praved; but I never knew one who, com- 
ing in wicked, went out better.’—* How,’ I 
asked, ‘could you endeavour to improve 
them, if you had sufficient accommoda- 
tion?? ©Why that is a question that re- 
quires a good dealof consideration ; Ican’t 
at once say alll would do, but certainly I 
would — 


“¢ 1. Separate the tried from untried. 


*©¢2, Boys from men; those for great 
crimes and those for lesser offences: in 
short, I would separate them as much as 
possible, for the more there are, the worse 
they are. 

«663. Twould employ them all; for when 
they are employed, they are not plotting 
mischief, nor telling stories, nor quarrelling 
nor fighting.’ 

*“*He added—‘ Solitary confinement. al- 
ways produces the effect 1 want.’” pp. 
58—40. 


The general observations on the 
jail at Guildford are, that there is no 
infirmary, no chapel, no classifica- 
tion of prisoners, no prison dress al- 
lowed ; that the Irons are remarka. 
bly heavy, &c. The opinion of the 
governor of the jail, on some of the 
subjects of the author’s inquiry, is 
thus stated.-—— 


‘TI asked the governor his opinion of the 
jail; he saidit had only one good point : the 
two largest cells were so strong, vo priso- 
ner could break out of them, 

“There is, however, another excel- 
lent circumstance; the windows of his 
roums look directly into the vard, conse- 
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quently he can observe all that passes : he 
frankly confessed that this was his only 
real security, ‘for the eye of the jailep 
would do more than locks, or walls.’ His 
observation upon the moral influence of 
the prison is, that old theves from Lop. 
don corrupt boys from ihe country; an@ 
that they make it a system to teach each 
other all the wickedness they know. af. 
ter they have once been in, they svon re. 
turn, or he hears of them from London; 
and if allhis prisoners were released that 
day, he should expect two-thirds of them 
back again in six montlis. We then asked 
him what would be his plan if he could 
build a jail, and appoint regulations at his 
own discretion. He said, 


“ First, They should all have separate 
cells of a night; two should never sleep 
together. 


* Secondly, They should be much se. 
parated by day, and classed according to 
their degrees of crime. 


“ Thirdly, They should all be employed, 
and hard at work; regular thieves would 
hate this, and labouring men_ would be 
more likely to take to work when they 
got out, 


*¢ It is easy enough to repeat the observa. 
tion of the jailer, and to state the accom. 
modations of the prison, but I feel that I 
have much failed in doing justice to the 
appearance of the prisoners. Misery was 
displayed more evidently in their dress, 
and written in more legible characters on 
their countenances, than in any Jail I ever 
entered, 

“It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
me, to be able to state, that the magis- 
trates of Surrey are not insensible of the con- 
dition of this and their other prisons; and 
have come to a determination to erect 
establishments, suitable for the confine 
ment, separation, employment, and refor- 
mation of their prisoners.” pp. 44, 45. 


We forbear, partly from want of 
space, toextract many of the inter- 
esting and curious anecdotes related 
by Mr. Buxton on his own personal 
experience. The following state 
ment, however, is too important to 
be omitted ; and does much honour 
to the benevolent individuals con- 
nected with the plan therein descri- 
bed; and to none, we understand, 
more than to the author himsclf. 


‘‘Fet no one imagine, that the repre 
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sensation I have here given of the progress 
ofcrime 4 & fanciful picture, which is sel- 
dom, if ever, realized, There is a society 
‘a this city tor the prevention of juvenile 
deli. quency: By the most assiduous la- 
pours, by continual visits to boys in prison, 
and by offering a ready ear to their dis- 
tresses When out of it ; by giving advice to 
some, small sums of money to others, pro- 
curing situations for those of whom they 
entertained strong hopes of reformation ; 
by restoring some to their friends, sending 
some to the country ; by taking some as 
servants into their own families : in short, 
by every method which active and discreet 
benevolence could devise, they have pro- 
cured a fund of information and of evi- 
dence, which puts the above statement be- 
vond ali dispute. Amongst other records, 
they have a bulky lexicon of all the slang 
terms inuse: I mention it as a curiosity. 
But they have also a document of great !m- 
portance a catalogue of the names, fesi- 
dences and age of several hundred juvenile 
depredators ; the company they Keep, the 
places to which they resort, and, in many 
instances, a history of their progress in vice, 
from their first deviation from virtue, They 
have seen many cases of boys, who, upon 
(herr first coming to prison have kept a dis- 
tance trom the other prisoners, and appeared 
gneved and shocked at their situation and 
companions ; by the next visit this bashful- 
ness had fled. they were mingled amongst 
the menor the boys ; at the next, all the 
diflerence between them and the oldest 
uflenders had vanished, they had learnt the 
language, were fluent in the oaths, and 
Joubtless had caught the spirit of their 

associates. Soon after their exit from jail, 

these gentlemen ecnerally receive tidings, 

that such a boy had been very clever, mean- 

ing that he had been very successful. Be- 

fire long, they recognize him in some other 

prison, and hear from the turnkey that he 

isa most desperate and wicked character. 

He may hereafter escape the rigour of the 

law, by his dexterity; he may rise to the 

command and the captaincy of an asso- 

ciated number of youthful robbers ; avoid- 

ing personal danger, he may direct their 

Operations, and divide their plunder. On 

the other hand, he may not obtain promo- 

tion; his genius may be too humble to ele- 

‘atehim above the ranks; he may be, as 

sme haye been, in prison twenty-eight 

umes ; he may be sent to the hulks, or 

‘ransported to Botany Bay. Whatever be 

Nis Outward staie, within he is irretrievably 

‘uned,” pp, 54, 55. 
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There is a point of considerable 
importance, to which we are desirous 
of next inviting the attention of our 
readers. It may be thought that 
some of the wishes and plans urged 
by the author and others, on tne 
subject of reforming the prisons, are 
bold innovations upon estabiished 
opinions; but this is not the case. 
Tie Court of Aldermen of London 
have drawn oul a tabuic of reguiations, 
agreeing, for the most part, with his ; 
and the striking and able Report of 
Lord Auckiand, to which we have 
already adverted, appears 1o compre- 
hend all the principa! improvements 
to which he ailudes. We refer our 
readers to that document, with a 
persuasion that they will see reason 
to admire the wisdom and benevo- 
lence with which it 1s drawn up; and 
to acknowledge that we have no: sunk 
to our present circumstances without 
advisers who were able and willing 
to rescue us from such degradation. 

Another point, to which Mr. Bux- 
ton in closing the first part of his 
work directs our notice, is the dis- 
parity of the punishments inflicted 
upon prisoners in the various jails of 
the country. 


‘* Nothing can be more capricious than 
the existing practice with regard to irons. 


‘‘ In Chelmsford, and in Newgate, all 
for felony are ironed. 


** At Bury, and Norwich, all are without 
irons*, 


‘At Abingdon, the untried are not 
ironed. 


** At Derby, none but the untried are 
ironed. 


“ At Cold-bath-fieids, none but the untri. 
ed, and those sent for re-examination 
are ironed. 


“* When I say none are irened, it is to be 
understood, without they are refractory, o: 
attempt to escape ” 
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“©At Winchester, all before trial are 
ironed ; and those sentenced to trans- 
portation after trial. 


“‘ At Chester, those alone of bad cha- 
racter are ironed, whether tried or un- 
tried, 


“And there isas mucl variety in the 
weight of the fetters; some are heavy, others 
are light: in one prison they are placed on 
one leg, at another on both, 

** The quan.am of food is equally varia- 
ble. 

* Tothill Fields, and Ipswich —-No allow- 

ance for debtors except from charity. 


‘‘ Bedford, three quartern loaves per 
week. 

‘* Bristol, a four-penny loaf per day. 

“Borough Cempter, fourteen ounces of 
bread per day, two pounds of meat per 
week, 

“ Bury, one pound and a halfof bread 
per day, one pound of cheese, and 
three-quarters of 9 pound of meat per 
week. 

** Norwich, two pounds of bread per day, 
half a pound of cheese per week. 


“* Penitentiary, Millbank,—one pound 
and a half of bread, one pound of pota- 
toes, two pints of pot gruel, per day, 
and either six ounces of boiled meat, 
without bone, or a quart of strong 
broth mixed with vegetables. 


‘* Fourteen ounces of bread per day, with 
two pounds of meat per weck, are not 
enough to support life ; besides, in some 
prisons, the allowance is withheld for a 
considerable time. The hour of delivery is 
fixed, and if a prisoner arrives after it, he 
receives nothing till the next morning. 
Persons may steal for immediate suste- 
nance. JI donot contend that they are not 
criminal. True morality would tell them it is 
better to starve than to rob; but, in truth 
such a sacrifice of life to principle, is an 
effort of heroic virtue ; and, perhaps, if 
those amongst ourselves, who, free from 
every temptation, call aloud for rigid and 
inflexible justice, were placed in the same 
circumstances, they would have some diff- 
culty in the choice of the alternative, and 
hunger might make appeals which honesty 
could hardly reject. 


‘‘ There are differences with regard to 
bedding :— 


“ From—No bedding, or coveriid, 
A blanket for two men, 
A blanket for each, 
‘Bwo blankets for each 
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‘Two blankets and a rug each, 

Three blankets and a rug for each, 

To, three blankets, a rug, a hair beg 
and two pillows each. 


‘‘ The same dissimilarity exists in cloth. 
ing. Some prisons provide a dress, others 
do not; some prisoners are comfortably 
clad, and some are almost naked.” pp 
69—71. 


The remark with which this state. 
ment is summed up, that parity of 
crime ought to be visited with parity 
of punishment, can scarcely, we sup. 
pose, be questioned. Hooker says 
of the law, that “ her seat is in the 
bosom of God.” Like the great 
Being in whom her principles origi- 
nate, she should be no respecter of 
persons or places ; and the offende: 
in one county should not be galled by 
the recollection, that if his offence 
had been committed on one side of a 
river instead of the other, he should 
have escaped half the penalties in- 
flicted upon him. 

But we now come to what is by far 
the most satisfactory part of the work 
of Mr. Buxton ; namely, to shew that 
the evils connected with the present 
system of imprisonment admit of a 
remedy. “Ido nothing,” he says, 
“if I shew that these evils exist, 
without shewing that they may be 
prevented.” And to prove this posi- 
tion he adverts, not to theory, but to 
experience. 

And here we should begin by ex. 
tracting his account of the jail at 
Bury, but that there are other ac- 
counts extant of the same jail, and 
that most of the space we can spare 
will be required for the delineation 
of prisons not equally accessible (o 
the inquiries of our countrymen. I 
may be sufficient to say, in reference 
to this jail, that, as far as respects 
separation of the various classes 0 
prisoners both before and after trial, 
internal discipline, a strict attention 
to morals, the diligent employment 
of the prisoners, the exclusion of al! 
that is likely to corrupt them, the 
plans adopted and pursued appear \” 
admit of scarcely anv improveme®. 
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Since, however, it has been said that 
the prison system applied in more 
despotic governments could not be 
applied amongst our sturdy and inde- 
pendent islanders, and especially to 
1 division of them who cannot be 
supposed to concentrate in them- 


selyes a larger portion than usual of 


national meekness and subordination ; 
we will give a specimen of the actual 
results of this system, on the authori- 
ty of the governor of the jail. 


“ $fig experience has led him to approve 
of labour, not only as contributing to the 
security and morals, but also to the com- 
fortof prisoners. He lately had occasion 
to punish one ward, which he did by de- 
priving themof the materials of extra Ia- 
hour, and not a day passed in which he did 
not receive solicitations for its return, and 
promises of amendment. He lately receiv- 
ed from a neighbouring workhouse, a wo- 
man who was guilty of very outrageous 
conduct, and absolutely refused to do any 
work : the governor was requested to do 
his utmost for her reformation : he confin- 
ed her alone without work, and while I was 
there, she solicited a wheel in the most ur- 
sent manner, saying, employment would 
ease her mind, and help her to while away 
the time. 


“ As for their conduct after they leave 
prison, he has repeatedly had persons who 
have before been confined, call upon him to 
thank him forthe lessons they had learnt 
in prison; he knows many who were disso- 
iutecharacters before, who immediately on 
icaving prison have gone to honest labour, 
aad are now industrious and respectable 
men, 


“Masters have thanked him for the 
reformation of their servants ; one within 
this week assured him, that a boy, who, be- 
fore his imprisonment, was of the most 
abandoned character, has since become 
quite an example to his other labourers. 


“Two young men were confined for the 
same offence; he lately saw a fetter from 
one to a comrade in prison, describing his 
own mal-practices, with considerable exul- 
tation ; but, saving, as for George, (the 
other) he bas turned out quite a fool, he 
works all the week, goes to church on a 
Sunday, and will not speak to his old ac- 
quaintance. The father of this lad, who 
‘las thus deserted his former practices and 
icecomplices, called in the interval of my 


VO Visits, to express bis thankfuleess ; his 
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words were, as for the boy, it is salvation 
to him, and poor as I am, it is worth more 
than a hundred pounds to me: I wish he 
had been with you five years ago. 


‘‘ He believes that no serious miscon- 
duct in any way could take place, without 
some of the prisoners giving him informa- 
tion ;—lately, the turnkey was called up by 
the prisoners, to tell liim that they heard a 
man endeavouring to escape, and he found 
him attempting to cut the windows of his 
cell. 


“ He does not allow any gaming, or 
chucking halfpence, which he prevents by 
requiring che ward to inform him if it takes 
place, and confining them all fur the day, if 
he discovers it. 


** He observed, that the rules of a prison 
ought not to be too severe, but rigi tly en- 
foreed ; assimple as possible, forif they 
were intricate, if the concern did not move 
mechanically, it would soon get out of or- 
der. 


“* He observed also, that it was plain jus- 
tice to treat an untried prisoner with as 
little restraint as possible. 


Such are the rules of this prison, and 
such the results of the experience of the 
governor: if the health of a prisoner, his 
security, and the prevention of crime, be 
important matters inthe concuct of a jail, 
the following facts speak for themselves. 


‘¢ There is no prisoner at this time ill. 


‘In eighteen years but one prisoner has 
escaped, and he in the middle of the day, 
and in double trons. 


‘© In every hundred prisoners, there are 
not five who have been here before. At 
this moment out of one hundred and tlirty, 
there are seven of such, four for atrocious 
offences, and three for assaults or petty 
mis:leeds. 

‘* He never has riots, or quarreliing, or 
swearing. 

‘* This jail reflects the highest credit on 
the magistrates of the district, and they 
receive from their humane labours, tlic 
most important advantages, 


“T left ‘this account with the governor 
fora week, that he might correct any inac- 
curacies ; he confirmed every thing whieh 
is here stated, but insiste:’ on my suppres- 
sing a paragraph at the end, in which I had 
expressed my opinios of his conduct.” pp. 


80—S2. 
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de Force at Ghent.” This prison also 
was visited in person by the author, 
and the following extracts will give 
4 general view of its regulations. 


“‘ This prison is situated just out of the 
city It was originally intended to be an 
octagon, but at present only five depart- 
ments are finished ;—still an entire separa- 
tion is effected between, 


Men and women, 

The sickly and the healthy, 
The untriec and the convicted, 
Misdemeanants ang felons. 


“It is in contemplation to finish the build- 
ing, and when this takes place, there will 
be six additional subdivisions. For each of 
the above description of prisoners, an open 
court is provided, in which they have their 
daily exercise. 


«“First we saw the untried, and those 
who have appealed against their sentences. 
There is nothing peculiar in their treat- 
ment. They donot work, and no instruc- 
tion is atlorded to them. 


“ We next vimted the tried. Their beds 
are insmall recesses, froma gallery opening 
tothe court. Each has a separate sleep- 
ing cell, which is furnished with a metal 
bedstead, a thick mattress, a double sheet, 
a double and single blanket, and a pillow. 
The bedding is brought out to be aired in 
fine weather, and the doors are open all 
day. The rooms were perfectly sweet and 
clean. 


* The major part of the prisoners of the 
same class work together, in rooms 170 
feet long and 26 broad. The principal em- 
ployment is weaving calico, damask, and 
sacking cloth, but there are shops for saw- 
yers, carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. 


“ The utmost order and regularity are 
preserved. No prisoner is allowed to speak, 
and to such an extent was this carried, that 
they did not answer our questions, when 
we addressed them. Enever saw any manu- 
factory, in which the workmen were more 
busy; whenever we went, there was no 
noise but the motion of the shuttle; and 
every eye and every hand was engaged. 
Whether our conductor was with with us, 
or ata distance, no difference was observa- 
ble. In fact, order was carried to its bigh- 
est point.” pp. 83, 84. 


To this Mr. Buxton adds. that the 
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manufactory is under a contractor 
who supplies the raw material to the 
prisoners ; that every thing bougit 
by the prisoners Is exhibited and soid 
under the inspection of the governor: 
that the priest, with assistants, per. 
forms mass, &c. every week ; tha 
there is an infirmary and a garden 
for the sick ; that every convicted 
person is introduced to the many. 
factory ; and that the severest punish. 
ment is solitary confinement, which 
never fails to produce the desired 
effect. Lhe result of this plan is 
thus stated : 


‘* Many instances have occurred within 
the governor’s recollection, of persons ac. 
quiring two or three hundred francs; and 
at this time he knows many tradesmen in 
Ghent, who, on leaving prison, had set up 
inthe business which they had thus learned, 
had been enabled to do so by the capital 
they had thus saved, and had flourished by 
those habits of industry which they had 
thus acquired. Mr. Howard illustrates the 
etiects of the system of labour by this anec. 
dote.—‘ I have heard that a countryman of 
ours, who was a prisoner in the Rasp-house 
at Amsterdam several years, was permitted 
to work at his own trade, shoemaking ; 
and by being constantly kept employed, was 

uite cured cf the vices that were the cause 
of his confinement My informant added, 
that the prisoner received at his release a 
surplus of his earnings, which enabled him 
to set up his trade in London, where he 
lived in credit, and at dinner commonly 
drank, * Health to his worthy masters at 
the Rasp-house.’ ” 


* Nothing in the whole institution struck 
me so muchas the subdued, civil, submis: 
sive, decent behaviour of ali the prisoners 
There was a degree of cleanliness in their 
persons, and an air of cheerfulness in their 
countenances : in short, an appearance oi 
comfort and respectability which was the 
strongest evidence of the success of the 
system. I lad lately visited the principal 
prison of our own metropolis, and I can con- 
vey no adequate conception of the contrast 
Vhe most boisterous tempest is not more 
distinct from the serenity of a summer's 
evening : the wildest beast of prey is 10 


more different from our domesticated ani- 
mals, than is the noise, contention, licen 
tiousness, and tumult of Newgate, from 
the quietness, industry, and regularity ‘ 
the Maison de Force.” pp. 87, 88. 
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The author next gives a highly in- 
teresting account of the prison at 
Philadelphia; of the difficulties which 
the friends of the improved system 
of imprisonment had originally to en- 
counter; and of their ultimate and 
splendid triumphs. We present our 
readers with a short extract from this 
part of his account, as an encourage- 
ment to those who are disposed to 
despair of the present attempts to cor- 
rect the prison system of our own 


country. 


« A few benevolent persons in Pennsylva- 
nia, deeply deploring these evils, formed 
themselves into ‘a Society for alleviating 
che Miseries of Public Prisons.’ After 
fourteen years of labour and disappointment, 
ihey succeeded in obtaining liberty from 
che legislature to introduce, dy way of ex- 
periment, an arrangement, in which the 
classification of crime, and the employment 
of the criminal, were the most important 
features. A host of adversaries to the al- 
teration immediately sprung up; prejudice 
was very widely dispersed ; the new mode 
of discipline and its projectors were sub- 
jects of general derision; their motives 
were suspected, and the certain failure of 
their plans was predicted. The jailers 
pronounced them impracticable; the judg- 
es, with one exception, were decidedly ad- 
verse, and the government so far yielded to 
popular opinion as to limit the operation of 
the new system, to a period of five years. 
No time was lost in making the necessary 
alterations in the building; and the experi- 
ment was commenced; but here a new dif- 
ieulty arose. The prisoners had been 
taught to believe that the regulations were 
‘njurious to them; noris this to be won- 
iered at, for nothing appears more griev- 
vus to a person long practised in habits of 
indolence and licentiousness, than the idea 
{being compelled to alter them; a con- 
spiracy instigated by the jailer, fora breach 
of prison, was formed, and was carried into 
execution on the day on which the opera- 
tions of the society began. By the time the 
ive years of probation had elapsed, the cur- 
vent of public favour had entirely turned. 
Not one man in America, says the Duke de 
Liancourt, doubted the efficacy of the sys- 
‘em, the judges were its most strenuous 
supporters. It was made a permanent law, 
ind the example of Philadelpliia has beer 

Christ. Obsery. No. 198, 
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followed in the States of New York, Virgi- 
nia, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Maryland.” pp. 91, 92 


We pass over those features of the 
institution which resembles those of 
Ghent and Bury (as, for instance, the 
separation of prisoners, cleanliness, 
order, discipline, employment, &c.), 
to give the following extract. 


‘* All these various avocations are carried 
on with the utmost order and activity; 
there was, says Mr. Turnbull, such a spi- 
rit of industry visible on every side, and 
such contentment pervaded the countenan- 
ces of all, that it was with difficulty I di- 
vested myself of the idea, that these men 
surely were not convicts, but accustomed 
to labour from their infancy. 


“An account is opened with every pri- 
soner; he is debited with the amount of 
the sum stolen, or embezzled; with the 
expenses of his prosecution; with the fine 
imposed by the court; with the cost of his 
board and clothes ; “and he is credited with 
the produce of his labour. This account is 
furnished.to him quarterly; at the expira- 
tion of his appointed term of imprisonment, 
if there remains a balance against him, he 
is retained till it is liquidated by his earn. 
ings; if a balance in his favour, he receives 
it. Thus idleness at one period must be 
compensated by redoubled industry at ano- 
ther; a certain quantity of work must be 
performed, and it becomes his interest to 
accomplish this as speedily as possible; be- 
cause the shorter the period of his confine- 
ment, the less are the deducticns for board 
and clothing. Besides, a report from the 
inspectors, of his good conduct and indus- 
try, seldom fails to induce the prosecutor to 
forego a part of his claim; and the govern- 
ment, to remit the fine, and to abridge the 
term of his sentence. These representa- 
tions however are made with great caution ; 
the prisoner must have conducted himself 
with propriety, must have evinced a subdu- 
ed and penitent disposition, must have been 
constant at his work; in short be must for 
along period have displayed symptoms of 
real and permanent reformation, before he is 
considered to merit any intercession: and 
yet in spite of these precautions against in- 
discreet lenity, which are faithfully idher- 
ed to, the case of a man fulfilling the whole 
extent of his sentence, is an event of such 
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rare occurrence, that my informant, in a pe- 
riod of ten years’ attention to the concerns 
of the prison, could not call to his recollec- 
tion a single instance of it.” pp. 93, 94. 


“Great attention,” it is added, ‘is 
paid to the promotion of moral and 
religious improvement, by a supply 
of useful books, and by the regular 
performance of Divine service, at 
which all the prisoners are required 
to attend.” 

The following passage, on the ef- 
fects of solitary confinement, is re- 
markable and interesting. 


‘‘There is not, probably, any degree of 
personal severity, which produces so pow- 
erful an impression upon the human mind, 
as solitary confinement. Its effect in the 
Philadelphia prison has been invariable: 
without one exception, those who have been 
subjected to this dreaded discipline, have 
returned to their labour with remarkuabie 
regularity. No instance has occurred of its 
being necessary to inflict it upon the same 
man twice. 


*‘ The prisoner who is sentenced to this 
punishment, is confined in a narrow cell: 
his allowance of food is much diminished : 
the turnkey brings it to him in the morn- 
ing, and retires without speaking a word. 
Thus condemned to his own thoughts, he 
has an opportunity of reviewing his past 
misconduct ; and its folly, if not its wicked- 
ness, are before him. While his body is 
reduced by the scantiness of his diet, his 
mind is unsupported by the stimulants of so- 
ciety : in short, e must reflect. A few days 
are hardly elapsed before a change is visi- 
ble; and the proudest spirit will solicit en- 
largement, with promises of the utmost in- 
dustry and quietness: and it is observed, 
that those who for violence and insubordina- 
tion are once subjected to it, become the 
least troublesome of the prisoners. 


‘*Formerly in Pennsylvania, death was 
the penalty for a variety of offences; but, 
in the year 1791, a change inthe penal code 
took place, and, with the exception of pre- 
meditated murder, every crime, heretofore 
capital, is punished by a period of imprison- 
ment; a certain portion of which is to be 
passed in solitary confinement. This alte- 
ration, and the amendments in the mode of 
prison discipline, have produced an ettect 
beyond the expectation of their most san- 
guine supporters.” pp. 96, 97. 


To this must be added the results 
of the system. 
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“ Besides this ocular testimony, we have 
some important facts :— 


“© ¢The effects of the new system have 
been seen in no particular more evidently, 
than in tie diminution of disease among the 
convicts.” 


“6¢ The physician’s bill, which formerly 
amounted from two hundred to three hun. 
dred and twenty dollars per quarter, at pre. 
sent seldom rises above forty. 


“In the four years preceding the com 
mencement of the new system, 104 prison. 
ers escaped; in the four succeeding, (ex. 
cept on the day of its establishment) not 
one escaped. 


“ But the most extraordinary manifesta. 
tion of the efficacy of the alterations, is the 
decreased number of crimes, and the de- 
creased atrocity of those which are com. 
mitted. The Duke de Liancourt gives us 
the following table—[the first column con. 
tains the number of crimes, under the oj 
system, from January 1787 to June 1791; 
and the second column, under the present 
system, from June 1791 to March 1795.) 


Murder : - 9 0 
Manslaughter : 0 5 
Robbery - 37 3 
Burglary - 77~— «i116 
Larceny - : 374 = 163 
Forgery - ° 5 10 
Counterfeiting : 6 4 
Misdemeanor, Ist degree 4 3 
Ditto, 2d degree - 13 1 
Receiving stolen goods, 1st deg. 26 1 
Ditto ditto 2ddeg. 6 5 
Horse stealing - : 10 7 
Defrauding - : - 3 3 
Bigamy . - 1 0 
Violent assault to kill - 6 0 
Harbouring convicts - 5 0 
Disorderly houses . 10 2 

592 243 


On the Penitentiary at Millbank 
we need not dwell, because a Report 
ofa highly gratifying nature has re- 
cently been presented to parliament 
on the subject. We have reason to 
believe that several of the defects 
complained of by Mr. Buxton are al- 
ready remedied ; that more are in? 
course of cure; and that there exists 
in the conductors of that institution a 
sincere desire Lo pursue an enlighten- 
ed system of administration in evely 
department of the establishment. 


‘To be continued.) 
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Works in the Press—Dr. Burney’s Library. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
€c. &§e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PreEPARING for publication :—Introduc- 
sion to the Critical Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by I. F. Horne ;—The State and 
Progress of Religious Liberty, by the Rev. 
R. Brooks ;—An Essay on the Principles of 
Christian Evidence, by the Rev. Professor 
Mearns ;—Scripture Parables, by the Rev. 
}. Cobbin ;—A Classical and Topographi- 
cal Tour in Greece, by Edward Dodwell ; 
—A Translation of Shakspeare into French, 
by Sir John Byerly;—The Second Part of 
the Lifecf Mr. West, by Mr. Gaft ,~A 
Sketch of the late Epidemic Fever in Lon- 
don, by Dr. Bateman ;—Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Life, by Sir Charles Morgan ; 
—Manual of Chemistry, by Mr. Brande ;— 
History and present State of Galvanism, by 
Dr. Bostock ;~—Spanish America, by Capt. 
Bonnycastle ;—-Memoirs of Lucien Bona- 
parte ;—and A Life of Howard the Philan- 
thropist. 


In the press :—A Second Journey through 
Persia and Constantinople, by Jatzes Mori- 
er ;—A System of Divinity, in a series of 
Sermons, by Dr. Dwight of Connecticut ;— 
A Manual of Prophecy, by the Rev. P. 
Roberts ;—-Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, by the Rev. Oliver Lodge ;—A 
Familiar View of the Life of David, by the 
Rev. H. Lacy ;—Narrative of an Over-Land 
Journey from India, by Lieut.-Col. Jonn- 
son ;—Travels in Canada, and the United 
States of America, by Lieut. Hall ;—Histo- 
rical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan 
Mac Gregor, by Dr M’Leay ;—The H'sto- 
ry of France, by Miss Thurtle ;—The Re- 
cluse of the Pyrenees ; a Poem, inscribed 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg ;—Sermons, by the Rev. Charles 
Moore ;—Meditations of a Neophyte ;— 
Consolations for Mourners, in five Sermons 
by the late Rev. John Hill ;—A History of 
the Synod of Dort. by the Rev. T. Scott, of 
Aston ;—and A spelling, pronouncing, and 


explanatory Dictionary of the New Tesia- 
ment. 


Dr. Burney’s Library.—-The Committee 


appointed by Parliament to examine into 
the nature and value of this valuable col- 
lection, which is to be added to the British 
Museum, has valued it at 13,5002, Among 
the large manuscript collection of classical 
and other ancient authors, is the Townley 
Homer, which, though not older than the 
13th or 14th century, is the earliest manu- 
script of the Iliad now extant. It is valu- 
ed at from 600/. to 8007. There are two 
manuscript copies of the Greck Orators, of 
great rarity and velue ; and two beautiful 
copies of the Greek Gospels, of the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, The whole number 
of manuscripts under this head amounts to 
385. Exclusive of these, there is a large 
number of valuable criticisms and memo- 
randa in Dr. Burney’s own hand, with many 
original letters from Isaac Casaubon, and 
notes and scholia in the hand-writing of 
Bentley and various other eminent men. 
Among the printed books, the whole num- 
ber of which is from 13,000 te 14,000 vo- 
lumes, the most distinguished branch con. 
sists of the collection of Greek dramatic 
authors, which are arranged so as to pre- 
sent every diversity of text and commentary 
atone view; each play being bound up 
singly, and in so complete but expensive a 
manner, that it has occasioned the sacrifice 
of two copies of every edition, and in some 
instances of such editions as are very rare : 
the same arrangement has also been adopt- 
ed with regard to Harpocration, and some 
of the Greek grammarians. It appears that 
this collection contains the first edition of 
every Greek classic, and several of the 
scarcest among the Latins, and that the 
series of grammarians, lexicographers, and 
philological writers, in both Janguages, is 
unusually complete. Another branch of 
this collection comprises a numerous and 
rare series of Newspapers, from 1603 to 
the present time, amounting in the whole 
to 700 volumes, which is more ample than 
any other that is supposed to be extant. 
It is valued at neariy 1000/—The great 
copiousness of Dr. Burney’s library in Greek 
literature, may be collected trom a com- 
parative specimen of the editions of several 
authors in that collection and in the library 
of the British Museum. For example :— 
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rare occurrence, that my informant, in a pe- 
riod of ten years’ attention to the concerns 
of the prison, could not call to his recollec- 
tion a single instance of it.” pp. 93, 94. 


“Great attention,” it is added, ‘is 
paid to the promotion of moral and 
religious improvement, by a supply 
of useful books, and by the regular 
performance of Divine service, at 
which all the prisoners are required 
to attend. ’ 

The following passage, on the ef.- 
fects of solitary confinement, is re- 
markable and interesting. 


‘*There is not, probably, any degree of 
personal severity, which produces so pow- 
erful an impression upon the human mind, 
as solitary confinement. Its effect in the 
Philadelphia prison has been invariable: 
without one exception, those who have been 
subjected to this dreaded discipline, have 
returned to their labour with remarkable 
regularity. No instance has occurred of its 
being necessary to inflict it upon the same 
man twice. 


‘¢ The prisoner who is sentenced to this 
punishment, is confined in a narrow cell: 
his allowance of food is much diminished : 
the turnkey brings it to him in the morn- 
ing, and retires without speaking a word. 
Thus condemned to his own thoughts, he 
has an opportunity of reviewing his past 
misconduct ; and its folly, if not its wicked- 
ness, are before him. While his body is 
reduced by the scantiness of his diet, his 
mind is unsupported by the stimulants of so- 
ciety : in short, 4e must reflect. A few days 
are hardly elapsed before a change is visi- 
ble; and the proudest spirit will solicit en- 
largement, with promises of the utmost in- 
dustry and quietness: and it is observed, 
that those who for violence and insubordina- 
tion are once subjected to it, become the 
least troublesome of the prisoners. 


‘*Formerly in Pennsylvania, death was 
the penalty for a variety of offences; but, 
in the year 1791, a change inthe penal code 
took place, and, with the exception of pre- 
meditated murder, every crime, heretofore 
capital, is punished by a period of imprison- 
ment; a certain portion of which is to be 
passed in solitary confinement. This alte- 
ration, and the amendments in the mode of 
prison discipline, have produced an efttect 
beyond the expectation of their most san- 
guine supporters.” pp. 96, 97. 


To this must be added the results 
of the system. 


Review of Buxton on Prisons. 





[June 


“ Besides this ocular testimony, we have 
some important facts :— 


“+The effects of the new system have 
been seen in no particular more evidently, 
than in tiie diminution of disease among the 
convicts.”’ 


““¢ The physician’s bill, which formerly 
amounted from two hundred to three hun. 
dred and twenty dollars per quarter, at pre. 
sent seldom rises above forty. 


“Tn the four years preceding the com. 
mencement of the new system, 104 prison. 
ers escaped; in the four succeeding, (ex. 
cept on the day of its establishment) not 
one escaped. 


“ But the most extraordinary manifesta. 
tion of the efficacy of the alterations, is the 
decreased number of crimes, and the de- 
creased atrocity of those which are com. 
mitted. The Duke de Liancourt gives us 
the following table—[the first column con. 
tains the number of crimes, under the odd 
system, from January 1787 to June 1791; 
and the second column, under the present 
system, from June 1791 to March 1793.] 


Murder “ - 9 0 
Manslaughter . 0 5 
Robbery - 37 3 
Burglary - 77~—s«W216 
Larceny - 374 = 163 
Forgery . . 5 10 
Counterfeiting - 6 4 
Misdemeanor, Ist degree 4 3 
Ditto, 2d degree - 13 1 
Receiving stolen goods, Ist deg. 26 1 
Ditto ditto 2ddeg. 6 5 
Horse stealing - : 10 27 
Defrauding : - - 3 3 
Bigamy . - 1 0 
Violent assault to kill - 6 0 
Harbouring convicts - 5 0 
Disorderly houses . 10 2 

592 243 


On the Penitentiary at Millbank 
we need not dwell, because a Report 
ofa highly gratifying nature has re- 
cently been presented to parliament 
on the subject. We have reason to 
believe that several of the defects 
complained of by Mr. Buxton are al- 
ready remedied ; that more are ina 
course of cure; and that there exists 
in the conductors of that institution a 
sincere desire to pursue an enlighten- 
ed system of administration in every 
department of the establishment. 


‘To be continued.) 
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LITERARY AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PrePARING for publication :—Introduc- 
sion to the Critical Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by I. F. Horne ;—The State and 
Progress of Religious Liberty, by the Rev. 
R. Brooks ;—An Essay on the Principles of 
Christian Evidence, by the Rev. Professor 
Mearns ;—Scripture Parables, by the Rev. 
J. Cobbin;—A Classical and Topographi- 
cal Tour in Greece, by Edward Dodwell ; 
—A Transiation of Shakspeare into French, 
by Sir John Byerlv;—The Second Part of 
the Life of Mr. West, by Mr. Galt ;—A 
Sketch of the late Epidemic Fever in Lon- 
don, by Dr. Bateman ;—Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Life, by Sir Charles Morgan ; 
— Manual of Chemistry, by Mr. Brande ;— 
History and present State of Galvanism, by 
Dr. Bostock ;—Spanish America, by Capt. 
Bonnycastle ;—Memoirs of Lucien Bona- 
parte ;—and A Life of Howard the Philan- 
thropist. 


In the press :—A Second Journey through 
Persia and Constantinople, by Jataes Mori- 
er ;—A System of Divinity, in a series of 
Sermons, by Dr. Dwight of Connecticut ;— 
A Manual of Prophecy, by the Rev. P. 
Roberts ;—Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, by the Rev. Oliver Lodge ;—A 
Familiar View of the Life of David, by the 
Rev. H. Lacy ;—Narrative of an Over-Land 
Journey from India, by Lieut.-Col. Jonn- 
son ;—Travels in Canada, and the United 
States of America, by Lieut. Hall ;—Histo- 
rical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan 
Mac Gregor, by Dr. M’Leay ;—The Histo- 
ry of France, by Miss Thurtle ;—The Re- 
cluse of the Pyrenees ; a Poem, inscribed 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg ;—Sermons, by the Rev. Charles 
Moore ;—-Meditations of a Neophyte ;— 
Consolations for Mourners, in five Sermons 
by the late Rev. John Hili ;—A History of 
the Synod of Dort. by the Rev. T. Scott, of 
Aston ;—and A spelling, pronouncing, and 
explanatory Dictionary of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Dr. Burney’s Library.—The Committee 


Works in the Press—Dr. Burney’s Library. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&c, &e. 


appointed by Parliament to examine into 
the nature and value of this valuable col- 
lection, which is to be added to the British 
Museum, has valued it at 13,500/, Among 
the large manuscript collection of classical 
and other ancient authors, is the Townley 
Homer, which, though not older than the 
13th or 14th century, is the earliest manu- 
script of the Iliad now extant. It is valu- 
ed at from 600/. to 800/. There are two 
manuscript copies of the Greck Orators, of 
great rarity and velue ; and two beautiful 
copies of the Greek Gospels, of the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, The whole number 
of manuscripts under this head amounts to 
385. Exclusive of these, there is a large 
number of valuable criticisms and memo- 
randa in Dr. Burney’s own hand, with many 
original letters from Isaac Casaubon, and 
notes and scholia in the hand-writing of 
Bentley and various other eminent men. 
Among the printed books, the whole num- 
ber of which is from 13,000 te 14,000 vo- 
lumes. the most distinguished branch con. 
sists of the collection of Greek dramatic 
authors, which are arranged so as to pre- 
sent every diversity of text and commentary 
atone view; each play being bound up 
singly, and in so complete but expensive a 
manner, that it has occasioned thie sacrifice 
of two copies of every edition, and in some 
instances of such editions as are very rare: 
the same arrangement has also been adopt- 
ed with regard to Harpocration, and some 
of the Greek grammarians. It appears that 
this collection contains the first edition of 
every Greek classic, and several of the 
scarcest among the Latins, and that the 
series of grammarians, lexicographers, and 
philological writers, in both languages, is 
unusually complete. Another branch of 
this collection comprises a numerous and 
rare series of Newspapers, from 1603 to 
the present time, amounting in the whole 
to 700 volumes, which is more ample than 
any other that is supposed to be extant. 
It is valued at nearly 1000/.—The great 
copiousness of Dr. Burney’s library in Greek 
literature, may be collected from a com- 
parative specimen of the editions of several 
authors in that collection and in the library 
of the British Museum. For example :— 
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404 Comparative Degrees of Light.—New Publications. [ June, 


Brit. Mus. Dr. Burney. 


Eschylus, > - 13 47 
Aristophanes, . 23 74 
Callimachus, - 7 16 
Chrysoloras, . 2 16 
Demosthenes, - 18 50 
Euripides, . 46 166 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, 14 28 
Homer, - 45 87 
Sophocles, - 16 102 


Light of a blue sky, at an elevation 

















of 45° - - 56° 
zenith : - 49 
——-—— a cloudy sky - - 53 
—_— a full moon - e 34 
—— moon five daysold - 20 
— from snow enlightened by 
the sun > - 57 
from snow in the shade 47 


———— starry sky (March 14, 1817) 7 
———— sky clear of stars (March 














Comparative degrees of light.—The fol- 14, 1817) : ; 4.5 
lowing are observations made with a Pho- : - planet Venus, at an eleva- 
tometer : tion of 30° (April 5, 1817) - 9 

— constellation of Orion 
Light of the sun at an elevation of (March 14, 1817) - - 7 
30°, sky perfectly clear . 759 of a common candle two 
Ditto, sky white . 70 feet distant - . 4§ 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Beauties or Select Extracts from the 
Funeral Sermoos on the Princess Charlotte. 
Ss 6d. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition 
of the Prophecies which relate to the two 
Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 
Years now recently expired ; by W. Et- 
trick, A.M. 8vo. 15s. 

The Nature, Progress, and Consequences 
of Schism; by the Rev. C. Daubeny. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Vol. Ill. of Sermons; by the Rev. J. 
Venn, Rector of Clapham. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Familiar Sermons on several cf the Doc- 
trines and Duties of the Christian Religion ; 
by Rev. W. Barrow, LL. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
VV. 1s, 

Facts authentic in Science and Religion ; 
designed to illustrate anew Translation of 
the Bible, by the Rev. W. Cowherd, late 
Minister of Christ-church, Salford. 10s. 

Part I, of a Compendium of the Holy 
Scriptures : for the use of Families; by a 
Layman of the Church of England. 8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New 
York ; by E.M. Blunt. 4s 

Voyage of the National Ship Rosamond 
to Newfoundland, and the Southern Coast 
of Labrador; by Lieut. Edward Chappell, 
R.N. 8vo. 12s. 

Iceland, or the Journal of a Residence in 
that Island during the Years 1814 and 1815: 
containing’ Observations on the Natural 
Phenomena, History, Literature, &c with 
an Introduction and Appendix, Plates, and 
Map. By Dr. Henderson. 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 
3s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers : 
with Notes and Illustrations; by E. Bla- 
quiere, Esq. R.N. 2/. 28, 


Observations on Greenland, the Adja- 
cent Seas, and the North-west Passage to 
the Pacific Ocean, made in a voyage to 
Davis’s Straits, during the Summer of 
1817 ; by Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. with 
Chart and Plates. 4to. 2/. Qs. 

Greenland : being Extracts from a Jour. 
nal kept in that Country in the years 1770 
to 1773; by Hans Egede Saabye: with an 
Introduction, containit.g an Account of the 
Manners of the Greenlanders, &c. &c. trans- 
lated from the German. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the History of Literature, 
Ancient and Modern ; from the German of 
Fred. Schlegel. 2 vols 8vo. 12. Is. 

J. Sonter’s Catalogue of American Books 
and Periodical Publications; which may, 
together with all other American Books, be 
procured through him. Is. 

Memoirs of her late Royal Highness 
Chariotte Augusta, Princess of Wales, &c. 
and of her illustrious Consort, Prince Co- 
bourg, of Saxe-Cobourg Saalfield ; by R. 
Huish, Esq. Author of the Peruvians, &c. 
8vo 19s 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with his Original Correspondence ;_cvilect- 
ed from the Family Records at Blenheim, 
and other authentic Sources ; by W, Coxe, 
M.A. &c. Vol I. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of 
Chemical Analysis; translated from the 
French of L.J Thenard, by Arnold Mer- 
rich. 8vo. 12s. 

On Punishment of Death in the Case of 
Forgery: its Injustice and Impolicy main- 
tained. 8vo. Is. 

The Hundred Wonders of the World, 
including Wonders of Mature, and W on- 
ders of Art; compiled from the Trans- 
actions and Records of learned Socie- 
ties, and from the Works of the latest 
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Travellers, Naturalists, and Topographers ; 
by the Rev. C. C. Clarke. 9s. 


A System of Book-keeping, adapted sole- 
jy for the Use of Saving-banks, with 
Tables : to which is now added a Supple- 
ment; by G. Booth. 5s. 


North of England and Scotland in 1704. 


JS. 


No. I. of the Seraph: a Collection of 
Sacred Music, suitable to Publicor Pri- 
vate Devotion; by John Whitaker. 5s. 
with a Plate. 
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Lectures on the English Poets, delivered 
at the Surrey Institution; by Wm. Hazlitt. 
Svo. iQs. 6d. 


Considerations sur les principaux Evéne- 
ments de la Revolution Francoise ; Ouvrage 
posthume de Mad. la Baronne de Stael ; 
publié par M. le Duc de Broglie, et M., le 
Baron de Stael. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 


A Translation of the same work into 
English. 3 vols, 8vo. 1/, 16s. 


——— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 5S0- 
- CIETY. ‘i 


We now proceed with our brief view of 
the proceedings of the Society for the fast 
year, as exhibited in the Report presented 
at the last annual meeting. 


ASIA. 


The Corresponding Committee at Cul- 
cutta continue to print and circulate the 
Scripiures with diligence and success. 
Among other undertakings, S000 copies of 
the Arabic Malay Bible have been com- 
pleted. The Roman Malay was also ex- 
pected to be finished before the close of 
the year. The Hindoostanee Testament in 
the Nagree character was considerably ad- 
vanced ; and an engagement had been enter- 
ed into to print 2000 copies of the four Gos- 
pels inthe vernacular language of Bengal, 
particularly with a view tothe supply of the 
schools lately established. The supplies from 
London, with the aid of the press in Bengal, 
have enabled the committee to engage to 
iurnish with a copy of the Scriptures, either 
by sale at a reduced price, or by gratuitous 
distribution, every person in the country 
who might not be otherwise able to procure 
one. In consequence of this determina- 
tion, copies of the Scriptures to a large 
amount, and in fourteen languages, were 
despatched in the course of 1816 from the 
Calcutta depository to twenty different 
‘tations in India. So eagerly have the na- 
lives received the Scriptures, that of 5000 
copies of Martyn’s Hindoostanee Testa- 
ment, printed in 1814, so few were left as 
torender it necessary to order a new edi- 
hon, The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, with a view to encourage the trans- 
lation and circulation of the Scriptures in 


India, have agreed to appropriate the sum 
of 500/. for the first one thousand copies 
of every approved translation into any dia- 
lect in which no translation has previously 
existed. The resolution was prompted by 
the zeal and liberality of William Hey, 
Esq. of Leeds, and other respectable indi- 
viduals, who, struck with the proposal of 
the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, to 
execute twenty-six versions with this mode- 
rate encouragement, raised and presented 
to the Society the sum of 1475/. with a 
view to begin this excellent work, and to 
excite further attention to the subject. 


At Madras, though no Bible Saciety has 
yet been formed, respectable contributions 
continue to be made, and transmitted to 
the Calcutta Society. The Rev. S. Lee’s 
Syriac New Testament had arrived, and 
was likely to meet with discreet circula- 
tion, under the friendly superintendance of 
theResident in Travancore, Colonel Mon- 
ro. The translation also of the whole 
Scriptures into the Maylayalim was rapidly 
proceeding, as well as a version into the 
Tamul, Among other pleasing incidents, 
it appears that the deposed Rajah of Tra- 
vancore has been so much impressed with 
the Scriptures, which he received through 
the medium of Appavoo, a converted and 
most zealous native, as to direet a chapter 
to be read to him daily; and the High 
Priest of the Jainas has desired a visit from 
the Rev. Mr. Rhenius, to explain the Gos- 
pel more perfectly to himself and his peo- 
ple. 


The Colombo Society has found suitable 
persons to continue the translation into the 
Pali dialect, and the revision of the trans- 
lation into Cingalese, which it might have 
been feared would have fallen to the 
ground, owing tothe death of the much « 
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lamented Mr. Tolfrey*. Much benefit has 
accrued from the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures inthe jails. The natives begin ea- 
gerly to receive copies. The contributions 
derived from the inhabitants (always re- 
spectable,) have been much augmented by 
the services of an auxiliary committee at 
Jaffna, and a very liberal donation from the 
Archdeacon of Bombay, who, together with 
the Bishop, has expressed “ their great 
satisfaction at the religious exertions that 
are being made in the island.” 


The Boméay Society has extended its 
labours to the Christians at Surat, at Kaira 
and the neighbourhood of Poonah, as well 
as southward, on the Malabar Coast, among 
the native Christians at Cananore, Mahé, 
and Cochin. At the lastof these the Com- 
mittee have presented to the Syrian chur- 
cles the Gospels which had been sent from 
London for that purpese, and respecting 
which the Syrian Bishop and his Clergy 
have expressed their most cordial satisfac. 
tion. By extending its labours also to the 
Persian Gulf, the Suciety has opened its 
way tothe very limits of the sphere occu- 
pied by the Russian and other European 
Bible Societies : so that the Scriptures are 
likely eventually to circulate from the 
banks of the Thames to the Ganges, 


We conclude these Oriental details with 
adding only that the Chinese Scriptures 
are finding channels of hopeful communi- 
cation ; and that a promising Bible Society 
has been formed at Port Jackson, under 
the sanction of the Governor, which bids 
fair greatly to benefit not only New South 
Wales, but the neighbouring islands, with 
which it will cultivate a friendly communi- 
cation. 


AFRICA, 


Of this quarter of the globe we are 
obliged rather to lament its necessities 
fhan to specify its exertions. We cannot, 
however, but notice with pleasure a fa- 
yourable commencement at Sierra Leone. 
‘The officers of the African Company on the 
Gold Coast havetransmitted a contribution, 
in gold dust, amounting in value to more 
than 100/. to promote the objects of the 
Society. 





* By arecent despatch from Colombo, a 
copy of the Cingalese Testament, com- 
pleted, has been received, together with 
intelligence that the Old Testament also 
has been eommenced 


(June, 


AMERICA. 


Here, however, the cause of the Bible 
Society continues to flourish. The Scrip. 
tures are rising in estimation among 
great proportion of the northern division of 
that large continent, with its islands and 
settlements, The National Society for the 
United States (for we are sorry we cannot 
particularly mention local institutions) con. 
tained in September last about 200 auxilia. 
ries. To the auxiliary societies previously 
existing in British North America have 
been added the Niagara Society, the Prince 
Edward Island Society, and the Midland 
District (Upper Canada) Society. The 
Moravian Missionaries on the west of Lab. 
rador, are proceecing diligently with the 
translation of the New Testament in the 
Esquimaux language: the parts already 
translated and printed have been perused 
with great interest and thankfulness, 


It is gratifying to add, that among the 
Negro population in several West-India 
islands the Scriptures have been gratefully 
received ; in Saint Domingo, especially, 
a large number of copies have been circu- 
lated in the schools and the army, under 
the express sanction and authority of the 
government. 


DOMESTIC. 

Of the Domestic Occurrences of the 
Society during the last year, little need be 
said. When, indeed, it is considered, that 
at the period of the last anniversary the 
number of Auxiliary and Branch Societies 
amounted to 500, independently of Bible 
Associations; and that scarcely a county 
in the island was destitute of one or more 
of these auxiliary establishments ; it could 
not be expected that many new institutions 
would remain to be formed. Some, how: 
ever, of those which have been recently 
organized are of much interest and im- 
portance ; among which we must particu- 
larly mention “ The Merchant Seamen’s 
Auxiliary Bible Society,” which was formed 
on the 20th January (vide Christ. Obsery. 
for that month,) and has begun its opera: 
tions with such zeal and activity, that 
within two months of its formation 135 
outward-bound ships, containing 1721 men, 
had been visited at Gravesend by its 
agent, and supplied with 580 Bibles and 
Testaments. The agent had, in- almost 
every case, met with a cordial receptin. 
On one occasion, a common seaman e* 
claimed, with visible emotion, ‘ Thank 
God, there are some who care for ou! 
poor souls!” The captain of a Swedis! 
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yessel wanted words to express his grati- 
tude for a Bible, and could scarcely believe 
it wasa gift; saying, ‘ It is very good, ve- 
ry good indeed ! we pay a great 
money for God’s book in my country.” Qn 
the importance of this establishment to the 
mariners themselves, their immediate em- 
lovers, and the community at large, it 
would be superfluous to expatiate. We ex- 
pressly and most earnestly recommend the 
objects of this important institution to our 
readers in every part of the kingdom. 


The zeal of the female part of the com- 
munity has found a suitable object in “ La- 
dies’ Bible Associations;” the regulations 
of which the Committee of the parent so- 
ciety have carefully revised, and have re- 
commended such measures as will promote 
the great object in view in the most pru- 
dent and unexceptionable manner. The 
Liverpool “ Ladies’ Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty,” with its ten Associations, has obtained 
already 7292 subscribers, collected “more 
than 9702, and issued 1338 Bibles and Tes- 
taments. 


Various legacies and donations of impor- 
tance have also accrued to the Society dur- 
ing the past year. The number of copies 
issued in that period have been 89,795 Bi- 
bles, and 104,306 Testaments ; making, 
with those circulated at the Society’s ex- 
pense from different presses on the conti- 
nent, the total issued by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in somewhat less 
than thirteen years, more than Two MILs 
yioNns of Bibles and Testaments. 


It was our intention to have entered at 
some length into the particulars of the 
Annual Meeting, at which, among other, 
numerous other, persons of respectability, 
were present the Bishops of Norwich, 
Gloucester, Cloyne, and Derry ; their Ex- 
cellencies the Ambassadors from the United 
States of America, and from his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Hesse Homburg ; 
the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Gambier, the 
Non. Nicholas Vansittart, M.P. &c. &c. 
but having detailed the chief facts which 
were brought before the notice of the meet- 
ing, it becomes almost unnecessary to re- 
cord the sentiments to which they gave rise, 
We cannot, however, but transcribe the 
veryimportant and conclusive remarks of 
the Earlof Harrowby and the Bishop of 
Clovne, which we are convinced will be 
perused by our readers with no ordinary 
interest and pleasure. 
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The Bishop of Cloyne.—* I rise to se- 
cond the motion of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman who preceded me. But per- 
haps it may be expected that Ishould say 
a few words upon the business which calls 
us together. I congratulate you upon the 
progress of your exertions to spread the 
name of Christ over the world, to carry in- 
to execution, as far as you can, the great 
apostolic commission, ‘ Go, and baptize all 
nations.” For how could they be baptized 
in the name of Jesus, without first becom- 
ing acquainted with the fact which the Bi- 
ble reveals,—that the blessed Jesus is their 
Saviour? That there should be persons in 
this country who view our proceedings with 
suspicion, isto me matter of surprise and 
concern; especially as I see, among the 
ranks of those who are enemies to our So- 
ciety, the names of scholars whom I admire, 
and of friends whom I love. Yet, conscious 
how very differently the same object strikes 
all of us, as it appears in different lights, I 
do not condemn their judgment,—while I 
claim the great right of a Protestant minis- 
ter to consult my own. 


** T have, however, my Lord, still more 
to lament, that there seems, of late, an in- 
creasing spirit of hostility against those of 
us who are members of the Establishment. 
At first, our opponents disputed with us; 
they then pitied us ; and now they censure 
us. One gentleman has ventured to assert, 
that the whole of our exertions may be ree 
solved into a fondness for popularity, and 
indifference to the Established Church. A 
little while after, another person went much 
further ; for he declares us to be an anti- 
Christian association, formed for anti-Chris- 
tian purposes. Now it appears to me ex- 
traordinary, not to say absurd, that persons, 
sending the Bible to different countries, and 
disseminating it among the poor at home, 
should be accused of not believing in the 
Bible. I confess 1am shocked at a charge 
of such a nature, brought against so many 
respeetable persons. Gentlemen, I am a 
Member of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. I believe its doctrines, from 
the bottom of my heart, and I perform its 
functions; but I detest the intolerance 
which, on account of a shade of difference 
in doctrine or discipline, would consign anv 
one to the uncovenanted mercies of God. 
What, gentlemen, because Luther differed 
from our church in some respects, was he 
therefore no Christian ? The man that first 
seized the torch which iliumined all the 
west of Europe, and taught us to read and 
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understand the Gospel, was he no Chris- 
tian himself?) What shall we say of the 
different Reformed Churches in Germany ? 
What of the Church of Scotland—of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow, which forms so re- 
spectable a part of it, and which has cer- 


tainly been deeply imbued in the guilt that . 


attaches to ourefforts? For, no persons 
have assisted us more with their purses and 
with their prayers. And, to come nearer 
home, gentlemen, ought such charges to 
be hastily thrown out against the Prelates 
of the Established Church? I say nothing 
as to those who are present ; they want no 
defender : but I may be allowed to repel 
the attack with indignation, as far as it ap- 
plies to some who are absent,and to one who 
is no more ; men who have defended the 
Christian doctrine by their writings, and 
adorned it by their lives ; to the venerable 
names of Porteus, and Burgess, and Bar- 
rington. Are such men not to be Chris- 
tians ?—I fancy the respectable audience I 
address, the noblemen and gentlemen on 
the platform, the merchants of the city, 
the ministers of state, who have come 
forward, much to their credit, on more 
than one occasion,to declare their con- 
currence in our principles, will be rather 
startled at hearing, that they are none of 
them Christians? Half Europe will be 
astonished at the discovery, that Mr. Wil- 
berforce is not a Christian. Gentlemen, 
such charges, against such men, can only 
be dismissed from our minds with utter 
contempt, conscious as we are of the truth 
of the common maxim, that no disputant 
has recourse to hard names, until he finds 
himself deficient in good reasons. 


‘«¢ J must say a few words about another ad- 
versary of ours, and I will say them as mild- 
iy as Ican; I mean one that appeared some 
months ago, His Holiness the Pope. This 
respectable personage, and respectable he 
isin many particulars, has condescended 
to publish a Bull against us. He says, that 
many heresies will appear, but that the most 
baneful of all heresies, is, the reading and 
dissemination of the Bible. So, then, to 


propagate that book in which Christianity is 
founded, is to propagate heresy. The mis- 
fortune of this Bull certainly is, that it 
comes into the world a thousand years too 
late. It might have done some harm in the 
ninth century, but will have very little effect 
in the nineteenth ; and I am glad to know 
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that we have still the countenance of Man 
respectable men of that communion. The 
is not a time or place to say more, and] 
shall take leave of the subject, with one 
quotation from St. Paul: ‘1 thank my God 
that after the way which they call heresy, 
so worship I the God of my fathers,’ Pro. 
ceed in your exertions, gentlemen; Go 
will prosper them ; and neither our enemies 
at home, with all their pamphlets, nor the 
Pope himself, with all his Bulls, nor the 
great enemy of mankind, with all his arts 
will be able to prevail against us.” 


The Earl of Harrowby, President of the 
Council —** It is with peculiar pleasure that 
1 seize this moment of offering myself to 
your notice, immediately after the speech 
we have heard from the representative of 
the United States of America, because | do 
not know a more striking proof of that feel. 
ing which a Society like this is calculated 
to excite, and to spread, than that it should 
fallto my Jot, in this metropolis, to have 
the pleasure of seconding a motion made 
by the minister of a foreign state. In truth, 
my Lord, it is a strong proof, that in this 
cause there is nothing foreign ; but from 
the progress of this Society, and of socie- 
ties like this, we may be sanguine enough 
to hope that the period may be approaeb- 
ing (whether with steps more slow, or 
more rapid, can be known only to that Pro- 
vidence which guides every step of it,) 
when, in the true sense of the word, all men 
shall be one fold, under one Shepherd. 


‘*My Lord, I had another reason fo: 
wishing to take an early opportunity of ad: 
dressing myself to your lordship ; a reason 
which perhaps reflects some degree 0! 
shame upon myself; and it is this, that I 
have not the happiness of being one of those 
who were early engaged in the ranks o! 
this Society : whether, because I was dis- 
tracted by many other subjects, or what: 
ever was the cause, such was the fact : anc 
what was it that first directed my attention 
to this subject? It was the sounding of 
the trumpet of alarm. Though I had not 
sufficiently attended to the progress of the 
Society, to be myself a competent judge o 
its proceedings, yet it did strike me, as4 
most singular circumstance, that it should 
be a subject of alarm to that church which! 
had always conceived to glory, that its foun- 
dation was the Bible,and its object to spread 
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shat Sacred Book more extensively ; that 
that Which was a Protestant Church, which 
rested its own defence of separation from 


the Church of Rome upon the right of 


private judgment, should hold forth such 
distrust, should hold so much ata distance 
from itself all those who (whether right or 
wrong) had presumed for themselves to 
exercise the same right which the Church 
of England had exercised for itsell ; that 
it should be deemed, if not a stain, yeta 
detraction from the advantage and benefit 
of a good work, to partake with them in the 
nursuit of it? But, :f there was nothing in ar- 
cument, Was there any thing to be found in 
the conduct of this immense Society, which 
could justify that alarm by fact? To ar- 
cument upon the subject, L paid every pos- 
sible attention : to pretend to say that J, 
or any man, could have read, with deep at- 
tention, every publication that has material- 
ty attracted the notice of the public, would 
be absurd. I have read every statement 
of facts, on both sides of the question, 

which were represented to me as worth 

reading ; and the deliberate result of that 
investigation has been, a confirmation of 

the opmion which first struck me, that, so 

far from any danger existing to the Estab- 

lishment of which I am a member, the 
union of that Church with tbis Society 
only adds to its credit, its dignity, and its 
usefulness, and therefore cannot but add 
to its strength. 


«My Lord, I have been unfortunately 
prevented from arriving here early enough 
to have more than a cursory vicw of the 
Report which has been read to you and 
this assembly. I can only speak of the 
general impression it has given me; and 
that impression is gratifying in the highest 
degree: it proves that, during a period of 
more than ordinary pressure, whatever re- 
trenchments have been made, persons have 
not applied their economy to the Bible 
Society, and that it has been assisted in 
every part of the world by exertions nearly 
corresponding ; that its influence has spread 
to an extent, and its great name las arisen 
ina manner, in which no other society, 
however respectably constituted, or well 
conducted, could have done. No insulated 


society, in this country, belonging to one 
peculiar class, be that class what it may, 
could excite in all nations, and in all coun- 
tries, and among all sects, the same degree 
enthusiastic adherence which has arisen 


‘rom the very nature of the Society before 
eye. 
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us. How could we successfully call upon 
them to lay aside any of their prejudices ; 
to forget for a moment, and for a moment 
only, their own peculiar predilections,unless 
we set them that example ourselves :” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The Report of the Society, and its Ap- 
pendix which wilt shortly appear, will 
enable us to give an outline of its proceed 
ings up to the period of the last Annual 
Meeting. Inthe mean time, we have felt 
so much gratified at perceiving the tem- 
perate and dignified line of conduct pur- 
sued by the Suciety relative to the opposi- 
tion lately excited, that we cannot forbear 
extracting ile following passages from the 
conclusion of the Report, relative to that 
unhappy controversy, and expressive of the 
pleasure felt by the members of the Insti 
tution at the intended enlarged operations 
of another venerable Society. 


“In conclusion, your Committee feel it 
necessary to advert to some peculiar occur- 
rences of the last year. They would wil- 
lingly have omitted all reference to the op- 
position which the Society has met with, 
had it been of an ordinary nature, or tem- 
porary in its consequences : but, both in the 
character and the effects of this uppusition, 
there is something so remarkable, that 
your Committee tecl that they should not 
answer the just expectations of the Society, 
if they did not state their views on this 
subject. 


** When your Committee call to mind the 
late period at which they themselves and 
their now active co-adjutors throughout 
the kingdom were brought to feel the duty 
of taking vigorous snd determined meas 
ures in attempting to diffuse the knowledge 
of Ciirist among the Heathen, they are 
anxious to exercise ferbearance and charity 
toward all others who may be tardy and 
reluctant in admitting into their minds the 
full influence of this obligation. And when 
they see their fellow-Christians and fellow- 
Churchmen awakening to a sense of the 
necessity and duty of diffusing every where 
the Gospel ofthe erace of God, they desire, 
without reference to any other circum 
stances, sincerely to congratulate and zeal 
ously to assist them in this sacred labour. 


“Your Committee cannot, however, be 
insensible to the ady 
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the Society and the general cause of Mis- 
sions, particularly Missions as connected 
with the Church, have derived from the 
talents, the zeal, and the piety, which have 
been called torth on behalf of this Institu- 
tion. ‘To these friends they beg to offer, 
in the name of the Society, their most cor- 
dial acknowledgments. 


**Nor can your Committee allow theme 
selves to pass unnoticed the trouble and 
anxiety which one of the Society’s revered 
ind beloved Vice-Patrons has been called 
io encounter. They are sure that they 
shall most entirely accord with the wishes 
tislied Prelate, in avoiding 
roach, and in stifling 


f that disting: 
every poy ate ul re} 
the very feeling of resentment, for that 

os duct toward his Lordship, which has 
been wageerstohas” by the public voice of 
yur country—2 voice which soon mukes 
itself heard, amidst any temporary clamour, 
to be the voice of Truth and of Justice. 
Hut your Committee cannot avoid expres- 
ing, on this oeecasion, the earnest wish and 
prayer, that the spirit which thus actuates 
the heads and le aders of the Society may 
pervade and dwell in every 


t| e body. 


‘And that it does so, your Committee 
rejoice to report that they are daily receiv- 
ive the most satisfactory testimony. ‘The 
Public Meetings which have been held— 
at Lgristol for instance, at Hereford, in 
Dubiin, and at Colchester—since those 
painful circumstances took place which are 
here alluded to, have marked that union 
of Christian determination with Christian 
meekness, which prove to your Committee 
that the Society is deeply imbibing that 
Divine feeling—Be not overcome of evil ; 

mt overcome evil with good. 


“In this spiritit is, that your Committee 
desire und pray that they may be enabled 
to persevere in their labours. 


“And what are these labours !-—Con- 
iemplate, but for a moment, that astonish. 
ing fact—that a teath of the whole human 
race are subjects of the British Crown!— 
that Eighty Milliéns or One Handred 
— of human beings live under our 

ust and beneficent laws '—that, of these 


Mill ions of dying but immortal men, three- 
Mahomedans, or 
Sraty or Seveity 


fourths are deluded 
wretched Pagans !—that 


member cf 
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Millions of men, our ge “subjects, know 
nothing of that Only Name under heave, 


given among men whereby we must be saved ’ 


—and yet there are not, at this hour, Two 
Hundred Christian Men, Native or Euro. 
pean, of all denominations—there are got 
Two Hundred engaged in shewing to thes 
sinners the error of. their ways! 


‘How then must the Members of this 
Society rejoice,as Christians and as Chureh 
men, that the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, which can exercise an ex 
tensive influence over their tellow-mem. 
bers of the Church, is calling forth the re. 
sources of the Church in aid of this grea 
cause ! Your Commitice most heartily bid 
them God speed; and entreat every Men. 
ber of this Society to aid that venerable 
bedy to the utmost, by his contributions 
and by his prayers. Your Committee augue 
incalculable good from these exertions— 
not only to the Heathen and Mahomedan 
Subjects of this Empire, but to those who 
attempt ta become blessings to them 
Whoever approaches this sacred cause, 
can hardly fail to obtain, through the 
Divince Mercy, a deeper sense of his own 
ebligations to Infinite Goodness and Love 


“A day will come--and who does not 
most earnestly long to behold that day! 
—when these Sixty Millions of our pe 
rishing fellow-subjects will no longer be 
left to their two ion dred Christian Tea: 
chers—when, in truth, three hundred 
thousand souls will appear to be far, fa 
too many for the charge of one Christian 
pastor. Were these two hundred teachers 
of British Heathen augmented to sixty 
thousand, there would even then be but 
one instructor to a thousand. 


** Yet, when that day shall have arrived. 
there will still remain to the Members o! 
our Church, and to the whole Christian 
World beside, the care of five lundred or 
six hundred millions of Jews,Mahomedans, 
and Heathens, out of the pale of the British 
Empire! 


“Oh! it needs nothing but an under 
standing of the immensity of human wretch: 
edness and perdition to extinguish all jeal- 
ousy and rivalry among Christians—that 
rivalry only excepted, which shall Jsbour 
most assiduously to save souls from eat’, 
and to hide the multitude of sins /” 
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ness of the great powers of Eu- 


4 CONG! : 
ope are shortly to assemble at Atx-la-Cha- 
eile, a beautiful town nearly half way be- 


‘ween Liege and Cologne, rendered famous 
sy several public treaties, and particularly 
ww that of 1748, between Great Britain and 
Vrance tis expected that the Emperors 
f Russia and Austria, 
» and the Netherlands, will attend 
serson. The object of this Congress is, 
ubtiess, to fix the peace of Europe, if 
ssible, on a solid basis, and particularly 
-> determine the measures which it may be 
>snedient to pursue in regard to France. 
ine government of that country should 
oppear to have acquired a sufficient degree 
{ stabi ity to justi fy the measure, it is pro- 
able that the army of occupation may be 
vithdrawna in the autumn of the present 
vear. Those who have observed what 
urge portion of combustible matter remains 
latent in France, only requiring the applica- 
tion of a spark to cause it to explode, and 
torenew the scene of former years, cannot 
lo otherwise than view such a measure with 
very serious apprehensions. Persuaded, 
however, as we are, that the parties who 
shall be called to decide this great and vital 
suestion of European policy, have no by- 
ods to serve, and have also ample means 
f acquiring cori rect information respecting 
he actual state of feelings and opinions 
among the mass of the French population, 
we are disposed to place a strong reliance 
onthe wisdom of their councils, and the 
equity of their decisions. The rapid rise 
which of late has taken place inthe French 
‘unds, would indicate a growing confidence 
onthe part of the French themselves, in the 
continuance of internal] tranquillity, and the 
stability of the existing order of things. At 
the same time it is to be remembered, that 
the bankers and capitalists of France are 
not likely, any more than our own stock- 


—— and fund-holders, to speculate very 


deeply or very accura tely on the moral 
causes which are to be regarded as mainly 
influential in deciding the future destinies 

of France. Their view is aptto be bound 

ed by the single consideration, whether, in 
‘he course of three, or six,ortw clive months, 
-he rise inthe value of public securities is 
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and the Kings of 


likely to be such as to render an investme 
oftheir capital in that species propert: 
advantageous. And, after all, the mse 


which bes taken place may prove nothing 
more than this, that the high rate of inte- 
rest which was to be obtained in France, 
nearly three times as much us could be had 
in England, has drawn large sums thithe 
from this country, and perhaps also fron 
Holland and Germany, which, operating on 
a comparatively small quantity of stock, 
have, by the mere force of that operati 
produced the effect we have witnessec 
Besides this, the rise in the price of stock 
being, perhaps, too hastily assumed to flow 
from an increase of public confidence ti 
the government, and of growing attach 
ment to it on the part of its subjects, _ lr 
ther investments are thus encouraged, and 
the value of the stock enhanced. We sh: a t 
demur, therefore, to the conclusion, that 
the present rise inthe value of the French 
funds has proceeded from an ameliorated 
state of political feeling in that countrys 
when, possibly, it may admit of being cx- 
plained on those simple principles which 
regulate all commercial transactions, whe 
ther they relate to this or to any other de. 
scription of property. The sums which 
have been transferred from Great Britain 
alone, into the funds of France, by persons 
who know nothing of the internal situation 
of that kingdom, but who merely calculate 
the gains of the transfer at compound in- 
terest, and who adventure on the chances 
of tranquillity as they would adventure 
onthe chances of a prize in the lottery, 

would be sufficient of themselves to ac count 
for much ed the advance of price which has 
taken pl ac 


There is one subject which we trust will 
employ no smal} portion of the time and 
cares of the approaching Congress. We 
allude to the Slave Trade. On this subject 
the different members of it will have mucl 
to learn, since, onthe 8h of February 1815, 
they preciaimed at Vienna their desire 
**to put an end toa scourge which has so 
long desolated Africa, degraded Europe, 
and afflicted lumanity,” and their deter- 
mination to pursue that object “with all 
the zeal and perseverance which so great 
and good a cause merits.” They will have 
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to learn that the miseries of Africa, instead 
of having been abates by that merc tul de- 
claration, have, siice the period of its ap- 
pearance, been intensely aggravated, and 
that by some of the very parties who sub- 
scribed it with their names. They will 
have to learn how well the Slave Viade has 
vindicated its claim to the opprobrious epi- 
thets which their indignation then applied 
to it, by its subsequent ravages, and by its 
triumphant extinction of all those cheering 
prospects which had begun to console 
**affic.ed humanity” for centuries of blood 
and crime. Doubtless they will inquire, 
and ascertain, by what strange and unac- 
countable farality it has happened, that the 
professions, and promises, and public en- 
gragements of France on this subject should 
have been in airect contrast to the conduct 
hitherto pursued by her public functiona- 
ries ;——by what unhappy misconception of 
the views and intentions of their superiors 
it has happened, that the governors of 
those settlements on the coast of Africa 
which had enjoyed, during our occupation 
of them, a loog repuse from the horrors of 
the Slave Trace, and in which industry, and 
the arts of civilized life, and the social and 
domestic charities, had begun to diffuse 
their healing influence, should have looked 
tamely on wiidst every hope to which such 
a state of things had given birth, and which 
France had distinctly pledged herself to 
cherish, has been blasted under her hand, 
as by tiie breath of apestilence. The elo- 
quence of Burke would be required to paint 
the desolaiion which in the space of a sin- 
gis year the citizens of that polished land 
bave wreught on the shores of the Senegal 
andin the vicmity of the Gambia. The 
facts, however, will speak for themselves ; 
and with these facts, as far as our feeble 
voice can reach, ihe public shal! soon be 
made acquainted, 


The members of the Congress will like- 
wise have to inquire into the title which 
Portugal possesses to oppuse herself on 
this subject to the united wishes of Eurepe, 
and of that country especially to whose ex- 
ertions it is owing that she has not been 
hlo'ted from the catalogue of nations: and 
we trust that means will be taken to make 
her feel, that, if considerations of justice 
and humanity have no weight in her coun- 
cils, her interests will be deeply compro- 
mised by obstinately continuing to cling to 
this nefarious commerce. Is it too much 
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to hope that the day is arrived when the 
congregated justice of Europe, acting in 
the true spirit of the HOLY ALLIANGc, 
shall formally receive Africa within the 
pale of humanity, and denounce as crim). 
nal and piratical, as a public offence agains: 
the law of nature and nations, the act o; 
bearing away her unoffending inhabitants. 
by every enormity of violence and fraud. 
into hopeless, grinding, and interminable 
bondage? Weall remember with what ac. 
clamations Europe resounded, when Eng. 
land gallantly asserted the claims, and a 
the expense of much blood and treasure 
effected the liberation of the ten or eleven 
hundred White Captives whom the Dey of 
Algiers retained in slavery. But, surely, 
either our conduct in that instance did not 
merit the eulogies it received, and was pal. 
pably partial and unjust, or the same prin. 
ciples will now be called into operation, in 
order to restrain the wholesale depredatiuns 
which continue to be committed on the Ne. 
gro Race.—We have much to say on this 
subject, but for the present we forbear 
The Congress, we trust, will perform its 
duty, in this as in every other respect 

and raise amonument to its fame, in the 
gratitude of Libcrated Nations, more dura. 
ble than marble or brass. The tears and 
groans of millions of wretched sufferers 
have already entered the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. May they reach the hearts of 
his vicegerents on earth, and incite them 
to be the dispensers of his mercy to the 
miserable, by restraining the fury of their 
oppressors, and causing their violence to 


CcCase: 


‘The new constitution for Bavaria, esta- 
blishing representative assemblies, was 
published on the 28th ult’ The preamble 
is remarkable for its liberality, granting to 
the people liberty of conscience, with a 
scrupulous distinction between what be- 
longs to the state, and what to the church; 
liberty of opinion, with restrictions by law 
against abuse ; an equal right to all native 
subjects to every rank in the public service, 
and to all the distinctions due to merit; 
equality of laws, and of citizens before the 
law; impartiality and promptitude in the 
administration of justice ; equality in the 
distribution and payment of imposts ; and, 
as a security to the whole, ‘* States-Gene- 
ral formed from all classes of domiciled 


citizens,” 
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EAST INDIES. 

The conflict which has ‘aken place in In- 
dia, between the British and the difierent 
sfahratta powers, has been short, but deci- 
sive. Ourarms have every where maintain- 

d their wonted superiority, and the hostile 
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princes have all accepted peace on terms 
most highly advantageous to this country. 
The Pindarries, Whuse depredations on the 
British territories were the original cause 
of the war, have been reduced to a state 
which will deprive them of the power of re- 
newing their aggressions, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 10th inst. the Prince Regent went 
sta eto the House of Peers, and dissolved 
she Parliament. The Speaker, in addressing 


is Roval Highness, particularly adverted 


to the treaties which had been concluded 
with Spain and Portugal, on the subject of 

e Slave Trade, as having afforded the 
House an opportunity, in providing for their 
fulfilment, of discharging a duty more inte- 
resting mn itself, and more inunison with the 
sincere and unfeigned sentiments of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, than any 
other. He likewise adverted to the means 
adopted for supplying the deficiency of pla- 
ces of public worship in the Established 
Church; and expressed himself well con- 
vinced, that ** the first and dearest interests 
of the country,its truest happiness, ils sound- 
est prosperity, its surest independence, its 
most substantial national glory, were all in- 
volved and blended intimately and insepara- 
bly in the religious and moral habits of its 


neople - 


The Speech of the Prince Regent con- 
tained the ordinary topics of observation, 
wut, in referring to the approaching dissolu- 
ion, took occasion to advert to the impor- 
tant changes which had eccurred in the situ- 
ation of this country and of Europe, since 
the Parliament had first assembled in 1812; 
changes which were owing in a great mea- 
sure to the unexampled exertions which 
Parliament had enabled him to make. The 
Speech closed with a compliment to the at- 
tachment and loyalty of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects. 


It is not, however, on the single greund 
mentioned in the Speech of the Prince Re- 
gent, that we look back with gratitude to 
the proceedings of the Parliament which has 
just closed its labours, although, undoubted- 
ly, much, very much, is due to it on that 
ground, We would also record, with un- 
feiened thankfulness, what it has done for 
‘he cause of Christianity in India, for the 
cause of the wretched inhabitants of Africa, 
ind for the improvement of the lower classes 
Pour own popniation. We trust, that in 


these respects the Parliament about to be 
cliosen will tread in its steps, and improve 
on the example which has been set by its 
predecessor, 


A bill has passed for instituting a Com. 
Mission to inquire into the appropriation ¢ 
the funds bequeaihed to promote the edu 
cation of the poor in all parts of the king 
dom; and although the measure, as pro 
posed by Mr. Brougham, and agreed to by 
the House of Commons, was curtailed ot 
some of its most material provisions j 
House of Lords, we have no doubt that it 
will sull serve many loghls important pur 
poses. The number aid flapraucy of the 
cases of abuse which have been detecied b: 
the committee, of Winch Mr. Brougham was 
chairman, exceed all our previous concep. 
tions on the subject. One case, which he 
stated to the House, related to a certair 
borough in the county of Huntingdon. “The 
only borough interest,” he observed, “ tha 
which gave the patron of the borough the 
whole powcr of sending two members t: 
that House, was the unjust and wiiful abuse 
of a considerable estate leit for charitabl: 
purposes. It would come within the compa: 
of the Education Bill, for it had beep set 
apart in the reign of Edward II. for the 
maintenance of a free school, and in tha? 
reign had been estimated at the annual ya 
lue of 35/. The land amounted to 145 acres 
the greater portion of which was of great 
value. The whole rent was now 160/ , while 
the value upon the lowest scale could not be 
less than within a trifle of 900/. per annum 
This land was held by the mayor and corpo 
ration—by the mayor and twelve aldermen 
Who were the trustees? The mavor anc 
twelve aldermen. Who were the lessee: 
whohad this land contiguous and convenien: 
to other property of the Crown? Who were 
the lessors?) Vhe mayor and twelve alder 
men—all in one. Tiiev were all; and al! 
that interest they had got from the propert: 
of the poor, which they had robbed for the 
purpose. In that boroug') the burgesses 
were the people who had the right of voting , 


ty a * + r > 
and it was so managed, that once a burgess. 
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to learn that the miseries of Africa, instead 
of having been abated by that mere tul de- 
claration, have, siice the period of its ap- 
pearance, been intensely aggravated, and 
that by some of the very parties who sub- 
scribed it with their names. They will 
have to learn how well the Slave Viade has 
vindicated its claim to the opprobrious epi- 
thets which their indignation then applied 
fo it, by its subsequent ravages, and by its 
triumphant extinction of all those cheering 
prospects which had besun to console 
“*afficied humanity” for centuries of blood 
and crime. Doubtless they will inquire, 
and ascertain, by what strange and unac- 
countable farality it has happened, that the 
professions, and promises, and public en- 
gragements of France on this subject should 
have been in airect contrast to the conduct 
hitherto pursued by her public functiona- 
ries ;—by what unhappy misconception of 
the views and intentions of their superiors 
it has happened, that the governors of 
those settlements on the coast of Africa 
which had enjoyed, during our occupation 
of them, a loog repuse from the horrors of 
the Slave Trace, and in which industry, and 
the arts of civilized life, and the social and 
domestic charities, had begun to diffuse 
their healing influence, should have looked 
tamely on wiilst every hope to which such 
a state of things had given birth, and which 
France had distinctly pledged herself to 
cherish, has been blasted under her hand, 
as by tiie breath of apestilence. The elo- 
quence of Burke would be required to paint 
the desolaiion which in the space of a sin- 
gis year the citizens of that polished land 
bave wreught on the shores of the Senegal 
andon ihe vicmity of the Gambia. The 
facts, however, will speak for themselves ; 
and wiih these facts, as far as our feeble 
weice can reach, the public shali soon be 
made acquainted, 


The members of the Congress will like- 
wise have to inquire into the title which 
Portugal possesses to oppuse herself on 
this subject to the united wishes of Eurepe, 
and of that country especially to whose ex- 
ertions it is owing that she has not been 
blotted from the catalogue of nations: and 
we trust that means will be taken to make 
her feel, that, if considerations of justice 
and humanity have no weight in her coun- 
cils, her interests will be deeply compro. 
mised by obstinately continuing to cling to 
this nefarious commerce. Is it too much 


| June, 


to hope that the day is arrived when the 
congregated justice of Europe, acting in 
the true spiritof the HOLY ALLIANcp. 
shall formally receive Africa within the 
pale of humanity, and denounce as crim). 
nal and piratical, as a public offence agains, 
the law of nature and nations, the act of 
bearing away her unoffending inhabitants, 
by every enormity of violence and fraud. 
into hopeless, grinding, and interminable 
bondage? Weall remember with what ac. 
clamations Europe resounded, when Eng. 
land gallantly asserted the claims, and at 
the expense of much blood and treasure 
effected the liberation of the ten or eleven 
hundred White Captives whom the Dey of 
Algiers retained in slavery. But, surely, 
either our conduct in that instance did not 
merit the eulogies it received, and was pal. 
pably partial and unjust, or the same prin. 
ciples will now be called into operation, in 
order to restrain the wholesale depredatiuns 
which continue to be committed on the Ne. 
gro Race.—We have much to say on this 
subject, but for the present we forbear 
The Congress, we trust, will perform its 
duty, in this as in every other respect 

and raise a monument to its fame, in the 
gratitude of Liberated Nations, more dura. 
ble than marble or brass. The tears and 
groans of millions of wretched suflerers 
have already entered the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. May they reach the hearts of 
his vicegerents on earth, and incite them 
to be the dispensers of his mercy to the 
miserable, by restraining the fury of their 
oppressors, and causing their violence to 
CCASC. 


The new constitution for Bavaria, esta 
blishing representative assemblies, was 
published on the 28th ult| The preamble 
is remarkable for its liberality, granting to 
the people liberty of conscience, with a 
scrupulous distinction between what be- 
longs to the state, and what to the church ; 
liberty of opinion, with restrictions by law 
against abuse ; an equal right to all native 
subjects to every rank in the public servile, 
and to all the distinctions due to merit; 
equality of laws, and of citizens before the 
law: impartiality and promptitude in the 
administration of justice ; equality in the 
distribution and payment of imposts ; and, 
as a security to the whole, ‘* States-Gene- 
ral formed from all classes of domiciled 


citizens,”’ 
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princes have all accepted peace on terms 
most highly advantageous to this country. 
The Pindarries, whuse depredations on ihe 
British territories were the original cause 
of the wat, have been reduced to a state 
which will deprive them of the power of re- 
newing their aggressions, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


oq the 10th inst. the Prince Regent went 
n sta «to the House of Peers, and dissolved 
the Parliament. The Speaker, in addressing 
his Royal Highness, particularly adv erted 
to the treati Be which had been concluded 
with Spain and Portugal, on the subject of 
Trade, as having afforded the 
H use an O} portunity, in providing for their 
ifilment, of disch arging: a duty more inte- 
resting in itself, and more in unison with the 
sincere and unteigned sentiments of all 
slasses . his Majesty ’s subjects, than any 
other . likewise adverted to the means 
adopted os supplying the deficiency of pla- 
ces of public worship in the Established 
Chureh 5 and expressed himself well con- 
inced, th at ‘* the first and dearest interests 
of the countr y,its truest happiness,ils sound- 
est prosperity, its surest independence, its 
most substantial national glory, were all in- 
olved and blended intimately and insepara- 
bly in the religious and mor ral habits of its 
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The Speech of the Prince Regent con- 
tained the ordinary topics of observation, 
in referring to the approaching dissolu- 
, took occasion to advert to the impor- 
“- c change s which had occurred in the situ- 
a of this country and of Europe, since 
the Parliament had first assembled in 18!2; 
changes which were owing in a great mea- 
sure to the unexampled ‘exertions which 
Parhament had enabled him to make. The 
Speech closed with a compliment to the at- 
ichment and loyalty of all classes of lis 
Majesty’s subjects. 


e: is not, however, on the single ground 
ientioned in the Speech of the Prince Re- 
gent, that we look back with gratitude to 
the proceedings of the Parliament which has 
just closed its labours, although, undoubted- 
y, much, very much, is due to it on that 
We would also record, with un- 


‘he cause of Christianity in India, for the 


cause of the wretched inhabitants of Africa, 
ind tor the improvement of the lower ciasses 
four own popniation 


We trust. that in 


these respects the Parliament about to be 

chosen will tread in its steps, and a 
onthe example which has been set by i 
predecessor, 


A bill has passed for instituting a Com. 
Mission to inquire into the appropriation ¢ 
the funds bequeaihed to promote the edu 
cation of the poor in all parts of thy 
dom; and although 
posed by Mr Brougham, and agreed to bi 
the House of Commons, curtailed ot 
some of its most material provisions in the 
House of Lords, we have no deaubt that it 
will sull serve many lnghly important pur. 
poses. The number aid flagrancy of the 
cases of abuse which have been detecied b: 
the committee, ofw hich Mr. Broug ham was 
chairman, exceed all our previous concep. 
tions on the subject. One case, which he 
stated to the House, related to a certair 
borough in the county of eget “The 
only borough interest,” he observed, « th; 
which gave the patron of the borough the 
whole powcr of sending two members t 
that House, was the unjust and — abuse 
of a considerable estate leit for charitab! 
purposes. It would come within the compa: 
of the Education Bill, for it had beep set 
apart in the reign of Edward II. for the 
maintenance of a fiee school, and in tha? 
reign had been estimated at the annual ya 
lue of 35/. The land amounted to 145 acres 
the greater portion of which was of great 
value. The whole rent was now 1602., whils 
the value upon the lowest scale could not be 
less than within a trifle of 900/ per annum 
This land was held by the mayor and corpo 
ration—by the mayor and twelve aldermen 
Who were the trustees?) The mayor anc 
twelve aldermen, Who were the lessee: 
whohad this land contiguous and convenien: 
to other property of the Crown? Who were 
the lessors? The mayor and twelve alder 
men—all in one. Tiev were all; and al! 
that interest they had got from the propert: 
of the poor, which they had robbed for the 
purpose. In that boroug) the burgesses 
were the people who had the right of voting , 
and it was so managed, that once a burgess. 
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always a burgess. The lands were given 
amongst the burgesses for little or no rent. 
lt was asked whether they had any oppost- 
tion inthe borough, or in what it consisted. 
the reply was, that there never was such a 
thing as an opposition; the borough was 
what they called a maiden borough.” 


Another subject to which the attention of 
Warliament was turned during the last ses- 
sion, was the treatment of the slaves in the 
West Indies. A great variety of papers was 
called for by the House of Commons. OF 
these, the greater part was produced only on 
the last day of the session. We have, there- 
fore, as yet not had access to them. On this 
account, we have thought it best to defer 
entering on the subject; for, although we 
are already in possession of some parlia- 
mentary documents of considerable impor- 
cance, and, we may add, harrowing interest, 
their effect, we are convinced, would he 
weakened by presenting them in detached 
fragments. Suifice it for the present to say, 
and in due time we undertake to prove, that 
the tales with which the British public have 
been amused, of the ameliorated condition 
of our sable fellow subjects in the West In- 
dies, are little better than ‘cunningly de- 
vised fables;” and that nothing shert of 
parliamentary interference aflords a well- 
grounded hope of that improvement in their 
state, which it is no less the bounden duty 
than it is the unfeicned desire of this coun - 
try to eilect. 


On the O41 tnst., his Royal Highness the 
Nuke of Cambridge was re-married in this 
country to the Princess of Hesse Cassel. 
And on the 29th ult. his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent was married, at Cobourg, to 
‘he Dowager Princess of Leiningen, sister 
of his Serene Highness Prince Leopold. 


The kingdom, from one extremity to the 
ther, is at present engrossed with the busi- 
ness of the elections, Many of them have 
already terminated without a contest: in 
which cases, for the most part, either the 
same members have been returned, or mem- 
bers of similar political principles. Severe 
contests have taken place in many of the 
great towns In the city of London, and 
che borough of Southwark, those contests 
have ended in the triumph of the more de- 
cnoeratic candidates. Sir Witham Curtis 


(June, 


and Alderman Atkins in the City, and Mr, 


Barclay in the Borough, have been forced 
to give place, the former to Mr. Waithman 
and Alderman Thorpe, and the latter to 
SirRobert Wilson,the liberator of Layalette 


In the city of Westminster, a curious 
scene has beenexhibited. The candidates, 
in the first instance, amounted to six: §) 
Samuel Romilly; Sir Murray Maxwell, who 
commanded the Alceste, the ship whicl; 
conveyed Lord Amherst to China, and who 
signalized himself by his spirited attack on 
the Chinese batteries ; Sir Francis Burdett; 
the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird ; Major Cart 
wright; and Mr. Hunt. Sir Murray Max. 
well is understood to have the support of 
Government, and has certainly many per 
sonal ciaims to the suffrages of the electors 
Besides being a most gallant oflicer, and a 
man of extensive gencral information, he is 
stated to have been a particularly humane 
commander, and to have shewn himself very 
desirous to promote the moral and religious 
improvement of his crew. And his conduct 
onthe hustings has certainly not belied these 
pretensions. He fias conducted himself with 
remarkable dignity and good temper, in the 
midst ef unbounded insult and gross out- 
rage; and has even manifested an address 
and a promptitude in his appeals to the bet- 
ter feeiings of the many-headed monster 
before him, which were hardly to be expect. 
ed from a man of his professional habits. 
The rudeness and violence with which he 
has been assailed by the mob, and the seri- 
ous personal injuries he has sustained from 
stones, mud, and other missiles, form an in- 
structive comment on the freedom and purity 
which may be expected to attend elections, 
when parliaments become annual, and sul- 
frage universal. 


The return of Sir Samuel Romilly we 
are disposed to consider as certain, He 
has not himself appeared on the hustings, 
his avocations not permitting his attendance; 
but the known respectability of his charac- 
ter, the weight of his talents, his tried at- 
tachment to objects of enlightened benevo- 
lence, his labours to mitigate the injurious 
severity of our criminal code, and his firm 
and faithful adherence and distinguished 
services to the cause of Africa and her en- 
slaved race, have gained him the suffrages 
of good men of all parties; while the 
support he has given to all measures 
of economy, and to every practicable 
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scheme of political reform, has inclined ma- 
ny of the mere reformists of Westminster 
(0 give him their votes. He stands at pre- 
sent (June 25) at the head of the poll; but 
whether he will maintain that distinction is 
uncertain; a8 Sir Francis Burdett, who ap- 
pe: ared on the first three days of the elec- 
ti on to have lost the con fidence of the good 
p people of Westminster, and fell fur ‘ie 
both Sir S. Romilly and Sir M Maxwell, 
has since advanced with rapid strides, and 
is now considerably above the gallant cap- 
tain, and pre aise even to stand the first in 
point of numbers, 

The three other candidates hardly de. 
serve to be foticed, Mr. Douglas Kin- 
naird and Major Cartwright, havingin three 
days polled, the former 70, and the latter 

20 votes, p srude ently retired from the contest. 
Mr. Hunt, whose numbers after a six days’ 
poll amount only to 73, still maintains his 
post as a cattdidate, and with his characte- 
ristic vulgarity has even sworn to maintain 
it until the fifteenth day. We are glad to 
find that che manners of this person are too 


ow and too cuarse to suitthe taste even of 


Obituary: Kev. George Edwards, 


415 


a Westminster mob, and, with the excep 
tion of a few ragged adherents, he appears 
to have lost all the ephemeral ascendancy 
over the populace, which his bold preten- 
sions and large promises had gained him in 
the first instance. 

We find it dificult to explain the reasons 
why Sir F. Burdett was so unpopular as he 
appeared to be during the first three days 
of the election ; or why the tide of popular 
feeling has since been so suddenly and 
strangely turned in his favour, that on the 
fourth day he polled nearly twice as many 
votes as he had done on the three preceding 
days. All this, we suppose, will be explained 
in due time. Meanwhile,the Baronet refuses 
his personal attendance, and gives the elec- 
tors distinctly to understand, that his return 
to Parliament is their affair, not his. 

It would appear, on the whole, that Min- 
istry had rather lost than gained by the 
elections which have taken place. But, af- 
ter all, the numerical difference in their 
majorities in the House of Commons wil! 
probably be slight. 


OBITUARY. 


To the Editor of the Chiistian Observer. 

Tne Rev, GEeornGe Epwarps was born at 
Yeovil, in Somersetshire, June 23, 1785 — 
Having completed the usual acquirements 
of a grammar school, he was placed with 
achemist at Bristol; and though at this 
time not immediately under the influence 
of true piety, he evinced a most exemplary 
moral conduct during the whole of his en- 
gagement. **A volume might be written,” 
remarks Mr. Cecil, ‘on the various me- 
thods which Ged has taken in providence to 
lead men first to think of Himsclf? Mr. 
Edwards had commenced business in Bris- 
tol, in connexion with a fellow-apprentice, 
when a circumstance led him to St. James’s 
church, where he soon became a constant 
attendant, Here it was that the seed of 
the word was sown in his heart: and the 
work of Divine grace was progressive. His 
outward conduct, which before had been 
very Correct, now began to flow trom high- 
er principles and motives. His relish for 
every thing connected with religion increas- 
ed; and with it, his dislike of frivelous con 


versation, and hie auxiety for the welfare « f 


lis own soul, and for the souls of his rela- 
tions. In short, his whole deportment mark. 
ed him to be strictly “a new creature in 
turist Jesus.” 

Having at lergth turned his thoughts to 


the ministry, this important step occupied 
his whole attention, and induced him earn- 
estiv to implore the direction of his Heaven- 
ly Father. A successful line of busines 
had placed independence within his re ak 
but he determined to relinquish it. He 
therefore entered at St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, where the same zeal and devotion 
which had hitherto characterized him, was 
visible during the whole of his residence. 
His studies were his delight, and he could 
not be prevailed with to intermit them, in 
order to take the exercise which his delicate 
constitution required. lndeed, he carried 
lis assiduity to such an excess, that he 
could scarcely be prevailed upon to join in 
the customary relaxation of a mormng or 
evening walk; and it is to be feared that 
his premature death is to be attributed to 
the zeal with which he attended to his Col 
lege duties, regard! ESS © if those salutary in- 
termissions which bis health so peculiarly 
demanded, 

On quitting the universitv, Mr. Edwards 
tock Holy Orders, and became curate of 
the two parishes of Baverstock and Bower 
chalk, in Wiltshire. Here he preached his 
firstsermon; and here tov, with almost tis 
dying breath, he ratified and confirmed the 
cdi citrine which he had taught. For nearly 
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always a burgess. The lands were given 
‘imongst the burgesses for little or no rent. 
it was asked whether they had any opposi- 
tion inthe borough, or in what it consisted. 

Uhe reply was, that there never was sueh a 
thing as an opposition ; the b orough was 
what they called a maiden borough. 


Another subject to which the attention of 
Varliament was turned during the last ses- 
sion, was the treatment of the slaves in the 
West Indies. A great variety of papers was 

called for by the House of Commons. OF 
these, th< e greater p part was produced only on 
the last day of the session. We have, there- 
fore, as vet not had access to them. On this 
account, we have thought it best to defer 
entering on the subject; for, although we 
are already in possession of some parlia- 

nentary documents of considerable impor- 
tance, and, we may add, harrowing interest, 
their effect, we are convinced, would he 
“ weakened by presenting them in detached 
fragments. Suifice it for the present to say, 
and in due time we undertake to prove, that 
the tales with which the British public have 
been amused, of the ameliorated condition 
of our sable fellow subjects in the West In- 
dies, are little beter than ‘cunningly de- 


vised fables;” and that nothing short of 


parliamentary interference aflords a well- 
grounded hope of that improvement in their 
state, which it is no less the bounden duty 
than it is the unfeicned desire of this coun- 
try to eilect. 


On the fi inst., his a Highaess the 
Nuke of Cambridge was re-married in this 
country to the Princes s of Hesse Cassel. 
And on the 29th ult. his Royal Highness the 
Nuke of Kent was married, at Cobourg, to 
‘he Dowager Princess of Leiningen, sister 
of his Serene Highness Prince Leopold. 


The kingdom, from one extremity to the 

‘ther, is at present engrossed with the busi- 
ess of the elections. Many of them have 
already terminated without a contest: in 
vhich cases, for the most part, either the 
same members have been returned, or mem- 
bers of similar political principles. Severe 
contests have taken place in many of the 
great towns In the city of London, and 
che borough of Southwark, those contests 
‘ave ended in the triumph of the more de- 
nveratic candidates. Sir Witham Curtis 
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and Alderman Atkins in tie City, and Mr, 
Barclay in the Borough, have been forced 
to give place, the former to Mr. Waithma) 
and Alderman Thorpe, and the latter to 
SirRobert Wilson,the liberator of Lavalette 


In the city of Westminster, a curjoys 
scene bas been exhibited. The candidates, 
in the first instance, amounted to six: Sir 
Samuel Romilly; Sir Murray Maxwell, why 
commanded the Alceste, the ship whic, 

conveyed Lord Amherst to China, and why 
signalized himself by his spirited attack on 
the Chinese batteries ; Sir Francis Burdett; 
the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird ; Major Cart. 
wright; and Mr. Hunt. Sir Murray Mar. 
well is understood to have the support of 
Government, and has certainly many per 
sonal claims to the suffrages of the electors 
Besides being a most gallant officer, and 
man of extensive gencral information, he is 
stated to have beena particularly humane 
commander, anc Ito have shewn himself very 
desirous to promote the moral and religious 
improvement o f his crew. And his conduc! 
onthe hustings has certainly not belied these 
pretensions. He has conducted himself with 
remarkable dignity and good temper, in the 
midst ef unbounded insult and gross out- 
rage; and has even munifested an address 
and a promptitude in his appeals to tlie bet- 
ter feeiings of the many-headed monster 
before him, which were hardly to be expect. 
ed trom a man of his professional habits. 
The rudeness and violence with which he 
has been assailed by the mob, and the seri. 
ous personal injuries he has sustained from 
stones, mud, and other missiles, form an in- 
structive comment on the freedom and purit) 
which may be expected to attend elections, 
when parliaments become annual, and sul- 
frage universy! 


The return of Sir Samuel Romilly we 
are disposed to consider as certain, He 
has not himself appeared on the hustings, 
his avocations not permitting his attendance; 
but the known respectability of his charac- 
ter, the weight of his talents, his tried at- 

tachment to objects of enlightened benevo- 
aes, his labours to mitigate the injurious 
severity of our criminal code, and his firm 
and faithful adherence and distinguished 
services to the cause of Africa and her en- 
slaved race, have gained him the suftrages 
of good men of all parties; while the 
support he has given to all measures 
of economy, and to every practicable 
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scheme of political reform, has inclined ma- 
ny of the mere reformists of Westminster 
io give him their votes He stan ids at pre- 
sent (June 25) at the he: ad of the poll ; but 
whether he will maintain that distinction is 
uncertain; a8 Sir Francis Burdett, who ap- 
peared on the first three days of the elec- 
ti on to have lost the confidence of the good 
neonle of Westminster, and fell far ‘ee low 
both Sir S. Romilly and Sir M Maxwell, 
has since advanced with rapid strides, and 
is now considerably above the gallant cap- 
tain, and promise s even to stand the first in 
point of numbers. 
The three o ther candidates hardly de. 
serve to be noticed. Mr. Douglas Kin- 
aird and Major Cartwright, having in three 
lays polled, the former 70, and the latter 
0 votes, prudently retired from the contest. 
Me. Hu nt, whose numbers after a six days’ 
poll amount only to 75, still maintains his 
post asa catdidate, and with his characte- 
ristic vulgarity has even sworn to maintain 
it until the fifteenth day. We are glad to 
fiad that the manners of this person’are too 
yw and too cvarse to suit the taste even of 
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a Westminster mob, and, with the excep 
tion of a few ragged adherents, he appears 
to have lost all the ephemeral ascendancy 
over the populace, which his bold preten- 
sions and large promises had gained him in 
the first instance 

We find it difficult to explain the reasons 
why Sir F. Burdett was sounpopular as he 
appeared to be during the first three days 


of the election; or why the tide of popular 


feeling has since been so suddenly and 
strang rely turned in his favour, that on the 
fourth day he polle “dine arly twice as many 
votes as he had done on the three preceding” 
days. Ail this, we suppose, will be explained 
in due time. Meanwhile,the Baronet refuses 
his personal attendance, and gives the elec- 
tors distinctly to understand, that his return 
to Parliament is their affair, not his. 

It would appear, on the whole, that Min- 
istry bad rather lost than gained by the 
elections which have takenplace. But, af- 
ter all, the numerical difference in their 
majorities in the House of Commons wil! 
probably be slight. 


OBITUARY. 


To the Editor of the Chiistian Observer. 
Tne Rev. GEorGe EpWARDs was born at 
Yeovil, in Somersetshire, June 23, 1785 — 
Having completed the usual acquirements 
of a grammar school, he was placed with 
achemist at Bristol; and though at this 
time not immediately under the influence 
of true piety, he evinced a most exemplar v 
moral conduct during the whole of his en- 
gagement. ‘A volume might be written,’ 
remarks Mr. Cecil, **on the various me- 
theds which Ged has taken in providence to 
lead men first to think of Himsclf’ Me. 
oe had commenced business in Bris. 
tol, in connexion with a fellow-appren Lice, 
\ he a circumstance led him to St. James’s 
‘liurch, where he soon became a constant 
attendant. Here it was that the seed of 
the word was sown in his heart: and the 
work of Divine grace was progressive. His 
outward conduct, which before had been 
very correct, now began to flow trom high- 
er principles and motives. His relish for 
every thing connected with religion increas- 
ed; and with it, his dislike of frivcious con- 
versation, and his a anxiety for the w “age of 
His ow n soul, and for the souls of his reé 
tions. In short t, his whole deportment mark. 
ed him to be sirict ily **a new creature in 
(hirist Jesus.” 


Having at lereth turned Lis thoug! ifs to 





the ministry, this important step occupied 
his whole attention, and induced him earn- 
estiv to implore the direction of his Heaven- 
ly Father. A successful line of business 
had placed independence within his reach, 
but he determined to relinguish it. He 
therefore entered at St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, where the same zeal and devotion 
which had hitherto characterized him, was 
visible during the whole of his residence 

Ilis studies were his delight, and he could 
not be prevailed with to intermit them, in 
order to take the exercise which his delicate 
constitution required. Indeed, he carried 
lis assiduity to such an excess, that he 
could searcely be prevailed upon to join in 
the customary vclaciatin n of a mormng oc 
evening walk; and it is to be feared that 
his premature death is to be attributed to 
the zeal with which he attended to his Col 

lege duties, regardless of those salutary in 

termissious which lis health so peculiarly 
Reptaated, 

On uiting the universitv, Mr. Edwards 
tock Holy Orders, and became curate of 
the two parishes of Baverstock and Bower 
chalk, in Wiltshire. Here he preached his 
firstsermon; and here toe, with almost i 
dying breath, he ratified and confirmed the 
doctrine which he had taught. For nearly 
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éaboured in this portion of his Lord’s vine- 
yard, daily manifesting, that, tor the love 
vith which Christ firs: loved him, he was 
determined to spend and be spent in his 
service. Refusing, though tempted by the 
offer of superior advantayes, (0 leave tus 
beloved flock, he watched with tender so- 
ficitude over their progress, and has now 
been enabled to say of some of them, with 
undissembled joy, Here Lam, Lord, and 
the children wiom thou hast given me 
The distance of six miles to Bowerchalk, 
over bleak downs, twice a weck, and in ail 
weather, with ihe instruction of the chil- 
dren of both parishes, visiting the sick, and 
vther pastoral duties, soon undermined a 
naturally weak cunstitution. On Sunday, 
the first of March, 1818, he preached at 
beth his churches ; and in the evening, at 
his own house, examined the children, and 
afterwards expounded to about sixty per- 
sons the first of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
our Church; intending to go through the 
fihem on succeeding Sabbaths. But 
the next Sabbath bad searce!y imervened, 
ere his sorrowing and disconsolate Nock fol- 
lowed him tothe grave. His last sermon is 
now before me: it contains in itself aothing 
particularly worthy of observation. Like 
the yenerality of his compositions, it is the 
plain, orthodox, unstudied address of a 
faihfui minister. The subject, however, 
presents a coincidence with his own im- 
media‘te call to the reward of his pious Ja- 
hours. His text is from St. Matthew xvi. 
27: He shall reward every man accord- 
ing to his works.” ‘The day after he preach- 
ed this his last discourse, he had scarcely 
rode from his own door to attend a Bible 
Society Meeting at Wilton, when he was 
seized with the complaint that ‘erminated 
his life, and immediately returned. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday, no visible altera- 
tion appearing, some hopes weve entertain- 
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ed of his recovery, when on the evening of 


ihe latter of these days more dangerous 
symptoms appeared. With extreme reluc- 
tance he consented that his mother, now at 
a distance, should be informed of his dis. 
tressing situation. On Thursday evening, 
just before another and the last attack, he 
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had the great satisfaction of embracing her 


and two hours after he died in her arms _. 
The grief in which he saw her and his bro 
thers involved, appeared to concern him 
most; his last words to them being, « Don’: 
grieve so; Lam very,very happy! Chriss 
is with me! I go to glory!” When too 
weak to converse, his greatest pleasure was 
to hear the word of God read to him, «7 
thought,” said he, “ 1 was dying last night 
and, oh! at that moment how precious were 
the promises of God to me” Recovering 
from this second attack, he prayed Most 
fervently for his beloved people ; for his fir. 
tle flock the children of bis Sunday Sely.o} . 
and for his friends, particularly those wh; 
exinbired hopeful symptoms of piety, Afte: 
this,taking a pencil in his hand, he expressed 
bis wish to be buried in his parish ehurch at 
Baverstock, with this simple though eheer. 
ing assurance, In Christ is my hope.”- 
Without a sigh, he sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus. 

The preceding narrative will naturalh 
suggest to the reader several reflections, on 
which, though very important, it is not ne 
cessary at present to enlarge. Firmness 
and consistency of character were remark. 
ably conspicuous in Mr Edwards. He 
pressed forward to his point with a simpli 
city and ardour which eminently fitted him 
for obtaining whatever happened to be his 
object of pursuit. Happily his objects 
were umformly such as reason and con- 
science could approve, and such as even at 
the present moment his glorified spirit cai 
not be ashamed todisown. While, howey 
er, his example stimulates the slothful toa 
conscientious application of his time anc 
talents, it ought to warn the zealous and 
anxious student against sacrificing his fu- 
ture usefulness, and bringing on a prema- 
ture death, by an undue eagerness even in 
a good and eminently holy cause, Such 4 
character, though marked by no lines o! 
great omginality er peculiarity, is one of 
those objects to which the Christian may 
always turn his eve with advantage, and to 
which the minister of Christ may look as a 
specimen and pattern of what he ought to 
imitate and approve. sai 
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rk; F.L.D; T.S ; have been received, and are under consi: 
Mr. Brreu’s Letter will meet with all due attention. 


Several Letters for X. Y. remain at the Publisher’s. 


as 
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t is quite impossible for us to gratify all the longing desires of authors with ts 
promptitude which their individual interest in their own productions is so apt 
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make them conceive to be both easy and reasonable. C.E.S. will perceive that 0’ 


last letter was unnecessary, 


W.M.; and various communications from C.C.; have reached us. 








ERRATUM. 


In the last Number, p. 281, col.i, line 133 for from, read ‘0° 
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